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By Chris White 
News Editor 


English professors 
Nick Clary and Will Mar- 
quess are leading the John 
Engels Book Project, de- 
signed to commemorate 
longtime St.  Michael’s 
English professor John 


. Engels and his poetry. 


Engels, who worked 


St. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, COLCHESTER, VT. 





Check out the Defender 
Online for poetry and 
poetry readings by John 
Engels. 


www.smevt.edu/defender 


for 45 years and wrote 11 
volumes of poetry at St. 


* Michael’s, died last June 


after an illness. 


“The book _ project 
comes out of our belief 
that John was a very fine 
poet and hasn’t earned as 
much recognition as he 
deserves,” Marquess said. 
“We thought it was unfor- 
tunate only three libraries 
have his last book, “Re- 
counting the Seasons.” 

The. project plans to 
place a copy of “Recount- 


Visit us online at 
www.smcvt.edu/defender 


Volume XXVII, Issue 4 


Book project to memorialize professor 


Engels spent 45 years teaching and writing at St. Michael's before his death in June 


ing the Seasons: Poems, 
1958-2005” in every public 
and college-level library 
in Vermont, Marquess 
said. Currently, only the 
University of Vermont, St. 
Michael’s, and Middlebury 
College libraries own cop- 
ies of the collection. 


See ENGELS, Page 5 





St. Michael’s Web site 
St. Michael’s professor 
and well-known poet John 
Engels, spring 2006. 








By Kurstin Reuschel 
Staff Writer 


Empty cans and bottles lit- 
ter the dormitories and grounds 
on the St. Michael’s campus ev- 
ery weekend. Two students have 
decided to utilize this seemingly 
useless trash for a good cause. 

Senior Peter “Judd” Welling- 
ton has started collecting cans and 
bottles to donate money earned at 
the bottle redemption to Fletcher 
Allen Health Care in Burlington. 
He calls his effort, “Cans for Can- 
cer.” 


Meanwhile, ‘fellow senior 
Dan Hafner collects can tabs to 
benefit David’s House in Leba- 
non, N.H. It serves as a home 
for families while their chil- 
dren receive treatment at nearby 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
Center. 

Wellington began his endeav- 
or the first weekend back for the 
fall semester. The idea sparked 
from a friend in his hometown of 
Barnstable, Mass., who Dumpster 


dives to collect cans for the cause, 
Wellington said. 

Cancer has touched Welling- 
ton personally, with both of his 
parents having had the disease. 
He has two motivations that back 
his current project, he said. 

“Tt’s so easy to do, I just walk 
around and pick up cans,” Wel- 
lington said. 

There are three “Cans for 
Cancer” trash cans located around 
campus. One is located near the 
300 townhouses complete with 


~ basketball hoop for slam dunk- 


ing. Another can be found in the 
200 townhouses. There is also a 
smaller, portable can that Wel- 
lington travels around with as a 
mobile collection station, he said. 

“You don’t need to find the 
bottles; they’re there (in the 300s 
field).” Wellington said. 

Wellington brings the cans 
and bottles to the Beverage Ware- 
house in Winooski each Tuesday, 
he said. To date, he has raised a 
little over $300, roughly $60 per 
week. 


Photo illustration by Laura Tuveson 


Instead of donating his mon- 
ey to a research foundation, Wel- 
lington has decided to give his 
money to the Cancer Patient Sup- 
port Program Emergency Fund. 

The fund can help patients 
with anything from fulfilling 
monthly bills, travel expenses, 
childcare and anything a patient 
may need help with while unable 
to work, said Stephanie Fraser, a 
social oncology worker at Fletch- 
er Allen. Wellington has decided 
to use the money where a direct 
impact could be seen, she said. 

“T haven’t seen donations 
like this coming from college 
campuses,” Fraser said. “It’s ex- 
ceptional to see this from a col- 
lege student.” 

Not only does the fund 
help people receive treatment at 
Fletcher Allen, but it is also open 
to anyone in Vermont, and the 
surrounding New York area, she 
said. 


See CANS, Page 4 
i 

















Number 
inquiry 
Security annual 


report summarizes 
crime on campus 


By Jacqueline Cain 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Depart- 
ment of Safety and Security re- 
leased its annual report Monday, 
Oct. 1. The report which contains 
statistics from 2004 to 2006, in- 
cludes liquor and drug law viola- 
tions, hate crimes and burglaries. 

It is a requirement that all 
college campuses publicize their 
crime statistics from each calen- 
dar year under the Jeanne Clery 
Disclosure of Campus. Security 
Policy and Campus Crime Statis- 
tics Act, said Pete Soons, director 
of campus security and safety. It 
is necessary for prospective stu- 
dents to know the kind of crime 
on campus in order to make in- 
formed decisions about going to 
college, he said. 

“Over the years, what’s re- 
quired to report has evolved,” ’ 
Soons said. 

Prior to 1997, colleges only 
had to report arrests. Now, colleg- 
es have to report any violations in 
11 required fields, he said. 

Among the 11 fields in which 
colleges have to report is a liquor 
law violation. Liquor law viola- 
tions are defined by the govern- 
ment, not St. Michael’s security, 
Soons said. 

“A party in the townhouses 
without minors is not necessarily 
a liquor law violation,” he said. 

Though quite often minors 
are involved, he said. 

The information on the report 
is a combination of the statistics 
from campus safety and security 
and the statistics reported by the 
office of judicial affairs, Soons 
said. 


See REPORT, Page 5 
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SECURITY LOG 


Friday, Oct. 5 


2:52 a.m. Unsecured door, Townhouse 300 

5:18 a.m. Unsecured door, Townhouse 300 

11:47 p.m. 911 hang up, Hoehl Welcome Center 
4 


Saturday, Oct. 6 


2:33 a.m. Unsecured door, Townhouse 300 
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Monday, Oct. 8 


12:32 a.m. Noise complaint, Alumni Hall 
12:43 a.m. Unsecured door, Tarrant 
12:48 a.m. Simple assault, Ryan Hall 


5:51 a.m. Unsecured door, Founders Hall 


1:01 p.m. Access request, Cheray Science Hall 


4:00 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Hamel Hall 


7:48 a.m. Motor vehicle operation, Alliot Hall 
10:06 p.m. Unsecured area, St. Edmund’s Hall 


11:13 p.m. Suspicious person, Alumni Hall 


Sunday, Oct. 7 


11:51 a.m. Suspicious person, Ethan Allen Apts. 
2:40 p.m. Trespass, North Campus 
4:51 p.m. Vandalism, Ross Sports Center 


8:52 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Townhouse 300 


Tuesday, Oct. 9 


12:31 a.m. Noise complaint, Quad 
7:04 a.m. Suspicious person, Alliot Hall . 
9:46 a.m. Vandalism, Townhouse 300 


8:48 p.m. Fire alarm, Cashman Hall 
11:24 p.m. Suspicious person, Tarrant 


10:39 a.m. Found property, Canterbury Hall 
11:45 a.m. 911 hang up, Canterbury Hall 
1:02 p.m. Motor vehicle assistance, College Pkwy 


Excerpts from Oct. 5-11, 2007, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 





Wednesday, Oct. 10 


7:45 a.m. Towed vehicle, Ryan Hall: 

9:55 a.m. Towed vehicle, McCarthy Arts Center 
9:39 p.m. Vandalism, Alumni Hall 

10:45 p.m. Unsecured door, Cheray Science Hall 
11:15 p.m. Unsecured door, Founders Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 11 


12:39 a.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 

1:18 a.m. Unsecured door, Alumni Hall 
2:49 a.m. Unsecured door, Hamel Hall 
3:5 a.m. Towed vehicle, Canterbury Hall 
3:17 a.m. Towed vehicle, Canterbury Hall 
12:18 p.m. Towed vehicle, Lyons Hall 
10:54 p.m. Drug violation, Bergeron Center 
11:15 p.m. Drug violation, Founders Hall 





11:31 p.m. Odor complaint, Founders Hall 
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Paul Jarvis presented his 
findings of a new selenocysteine 


‘derivative to St. Michael’s stu- 
dents..and. teachers on, Thursday, , 


Oct. 4. 

Selenocysteine is a recently 
discovered amino acid. Trace 
amounts are essential to human 
life, and 25 proteins found in the 
human body contain it, Jarvis 
said. 

The junior spent eight weeks 
during the summer working on 
the synthesis, purification and 
characterization of this new de- 
rivative. 

The goal of his research was 
to find a new selenocysteine de- 
rivative to be used for the synthe- 
sis of proteins. 

Jarvis was awarded a $3,000 


‘Provost Grant for his research, 


which he referred to as his “sal- 
ary for the summer.” 

Jarvis worked on this project 
with associate chemistry profes- 
sor Alayne Schroll. 

“Working with her was fun,” 
Jarvis said. “She was a great 
person to work with. If I had to 
choose to work with her over the 
summer or return to my summer 
job at the veterinarians, I would 
definitely choose her.” 

Jarvis and Schroll had not 
worked together before. 

“I met Paul in the spring,” 
Schroll said. “I never had him ina 
course, but he was recommended 
to me for summer work.” 

Robert Hondal of the UVM 


VISIT 





Photo by Nick Briggs 


Paul Jarvis presents his findings to St. Michael’s students and faculty. 


biochemistry department also 
helped Jarvis.. Hondal provided 
Jarvis with chemicals and equip- 
ment needed for the reactions, 
though all of the experiments 
were done in the St. Michael’s 
science labs. 

Jarvis presented on Thurs- 
day, Oct.4. About 15 people were 
in attendance at Jarvis’ presenta- 
tion in Cheray 116. _ 

Not all were majors in scien- 
tific fields. First-year history ma- 
jor Thomas Bradley arrived first 
to support his friend. 

Bradley, who hadn’t taken a 


science class since his junior year 
in high school, didn’t understand 
the entire presentation. 

“He lost me at the first 
NMR,” Bradley said: 

NMR stands for nuclear 
magnetic resonance, and it can be 
used to study molecules. 


The new derivative is called . 


FmocSec(Meb)OH, while the 
commercially available version is 
called FmocSec(Mob)OH. 
“There is a slight differ- 
ence in structure, but it changes 
the properties drastically,” Jarvis 
said. 





This new derivative allows 
for the de-protection of the sele- 
nol group by. chemical means 
distinct from those used with the 
FmocSec(Mob)OH. This new de- 
rivative will help to control the 
formation of diselenide bonds in 


“the protein--A;diselenide bond.is 


a bond between two selenium at- 
oms and is similar to a.disulfide 
bond. ake 

There were four main steps 
in creating this derivative. The 
first was synthesis of the com- 
pound selenocystine, which was 
used as an initial reagent, or the 
compound used to start the first 
reaction. This was followed by 
the synthesis. of 4-methylben- 
zylselenocysteine, which was 
purified by recrystallization from 
hot water. The product of this re- 
action was then used as a reagent 
in a reaction to form the target de- 
rivative, FmocSec(Meb)OH. The 
final step was purifying this new 
derivative. a 

“Making the derivative 
wasn’t really an issue, but purify- 
ing it proved to be a challenge,” 
Jarvis said. 

The new derivative has been 
partially purified. Attempts at 
purification included recrystal- 
lizing the derivative in a variety 
of solvents and column chroma- 
tography. ; 

The resulting derivative can 
help synthesis proteins under 
varying conditions, such as acid- 
ity or temperature. 
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Neuhauser 
takes on St. 
Michael’s 


New president shares his 
thoughts on the college 


By Erik Wells 
News Editor 


Jack Neuhauser was inaugu- 
rated as president of St. Michael’s 
on Saturday, Sept. 29. Although 


the inauguration took place a few’ 


weeks ago, Neuhauser has been 
working at his new job since July 
after leaving Boston College, 
where he was the academic vice 
president and dean of faculties. 

The new president talks 
about his adjustment to living in 
Vermont and working at St. Mi- 
chael’s. He also talks about his 
thoughts on decreasing the size of 
the student body or increasing the 
size of the school’s infrastructure 
to improve residence life. 


Erik Wells: How are things 
going for you so far — moving 
to Vermont from Massachu- 
setts, adjusting to a different 
type of area? 

Jack Neuhauser: The move 
itself was somewhat difficult, but 
that was partly because I was hop- 
ping around on one leg at the time 
and unable to lift anything, which 
_ was just a nuisance. But now I’m 
pretty well settled and ‘the actual 
welcoming of the college and of 
‘the general’ Burlington area has 
been very warm, very easy. 


What was wrong with your 
leg? 

[had a total hip replacement 
in July, too many years of run- 
ning I’m afraid. 


I read that you ran the Bos- 
ton Marathon six times. 

Yeah. Not anymore, that’s 
over with. 


What’s it like to be on a 
lot smaller campus than Bos- 
ton College, student-wise and 
size-wise? 

The campus itself physically 
is bigger. It’s very nice, there’s a 
nice unity of architecture that you 
don’t usually see at bigger cam- 
puses. Students have been very 
friendly, very welcoming. It’s a 
much less hierarchical institu- 
tion than a big research university 
like Boston College. The change 
between institutions hasn’t been 
hard at all. 


How would you say that 
we’re similar to Boston Col- 
lege? 

Well, I think the students 
are very similar, the faculty 
very similar, kinds of things you 
worry about- not having enough 
money to do things, wondering 
how you’re going to build enough 
housing of a kind the students re- 
ally like. Those are problems that 
are endemic to a lot of institu- 
tions. sb 


I saw you at the men’s soc- 
cer game the other day. | heard 


you're a pretty big sports fan. 
Will you be attending campus 
sporting events as time per- 
mits? — 

Yeah. I like to watch sports, 
I’m not a big TV-watcher so many 
things in the evening. If I can 
break away I will go to games 
during the day. ... I also like the- 
ater a great deal so I’m sure you’re 
going to find me at all the theatri- 
cal productions. 


“Tt strikes me that the 
size of the student body 
right now is a little bit 
too big for the physical 
infrastructure. Now, 
we can handle that by 
highly decreasing the 
size of the student body 
or increasing the size of 
the infrastructure. ” 


Jack Neuhauser 
President 


1 know you're just starting 
your tenure as president, but 
what types of things you would 
like to see changed about the 
institution academically, hous- 
ing wise, student size-wise, 
Is there anything you have on 
your mind right now you would 
like to cement your legacy here 
as president by? 

It strikes me that the size of 
the student body right now is a lit- 
tle bit too big for the physical in- 
frastructure. Now, we can handle 
that by highly decreasing the size 
of the student body or increasing 
the size of the infrastructure. 

What I know is there are risks 
in becoming too small, the same 
being overextending yourself and 
becoming too large. 

That’s one of the issues we’re 
going to have to decide pretty 
quickly is what size we’re going 
to be because to some extent that 
drives everything else. 

I’d like to have the kind of res- 
idencies that students want nowa- 
days, some of our dorms were 
built a long time ago and they’re 
not what students now expect. At 
least they don’t expect them much 
beyond freshmen year. 





; Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 
President Neuhauser ran the Boston Marathon on six occassions. 


Is that something you’re 
going to try to push for in the 
upcoming months — a change 
in the structure of residence 
halls? 

You can’t do it too quickly be- 
cause you need to have the money 


to construct new buildings. But | 


before you do that, you have to 
have some sense of what would 
like to be, what type of residence 
halls would you like to have. 

Most of my information here 
comes from students who like 
townhouses with kitchens and 
don’t like Founders Hall much. 
I’ve heard that. So there are some 
obvious capital things that you 
have to decide upon. 

One of the key things though 
is something we mentioned. Be- 
fore you go very far you have to 
have some sense of how big you 
want to be. We would be foolish 
to say, I think, that we want to be 
4,000 because it would entail so 
much new building, money for 
which we don’t have. 

So you’d have to raise a lot 
of money for building and you 
wouldn’t be able to invest it in oth- 
er things like faculty, which might 
be the biggest need. I think there 
are a couple very large needs that 
we need to pay attention to, one 
is financial aid, scholarships, and 
the other is the size of the faculty. 
Those to me are pretty critical. 


Another thing you touched 
upon in your address was St. 
Michael’s being looked at as 
an academic institution first 
then an institution as having 
a distinct additional aspect. 
Why do you consider being 


an academic entity first to be 


such an important value for 
the college? 

I just think you can’t be tak- 
en seriously at all unless you're 
as good academically as you can 
be. It almost doesn’t make any 
difference what else you are if 
you're not seen as a place where 
very smart and engaged students, 
smart and engaged faculty with 
a great curriculum. ...Obviously 
being a Catholic School with this 
Edmundite tradition is important, 
but if you want to really affect the 
world, you’ve got to be a credit- 
able institution first. 





U-CAN see us online 


Web site to attract prospective students 


By Mike Connors 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s is now among 
512 institutions that have joined 
the University and College Ac- 
countability Network (U-CAN). 
This resource gives prospective 
students a new way to view infor- 
mation on the colleges. 

The Web site provides a 
guide for both students and par- 
ents in the process of choosing the 
right college said Jerry Flanagan, 
vice president for enrollment. 
The statistics on the site will help 
guide the decision-making pro- 
cess of those looking at potential 
colleges. 

“This will provide them with 
the resource of valuable informa- 
tion,” Flanagan said. 

The goal is to help students 
find institutions that would be 
good fits for them, he said. 

Colleges also see benefits for 
themselves from the information 
given, he said. 

“Tt causes you to reflect on 
the information as an institution,” 
Flanagan said. “From this, it al- 
lows the college to evaluate how 
it is doing and if the institution is 
happy with the information.” 

The college is happy with 
what the statistics show but there 
is always room for improvement, 
he said. 

_ “It’s a constant goal to im- 
prove in whatever ways-you-can,” 
he said. 


, Facts found on 
St. Michael’s U- 
CAN Web site 


® College Web site links 
to Internships, career & 
placement services, gradu- 
ate school preparation, and 
graduate employment 


> Admissions 
3,073 applied 

2,230 admitted 
584 enrolled 

> Undergraduate enrollment 
1,920 full-time 
20 part-time 

> Geographical profile 
Vermont - 17% 
Other states - 82% 
Other countries - 1% 

> Graduation percentage 
70% within 4 years 
77% within 5 years 
78% within 6 years 


> Number of bachelor’s 
degrees awarded last year 


502 Bachelor’s 
117 Master's 


» Bachelor's degrees 
awarded last year by major 


25% - business/ac- 
counting 


14% - social sciences 
12% - English literature 
11% - psychology 

39% - all others 


Visit http://members.ucan- 
_nework.org/smcvt 


Flanagan compared having 
a college degree to having stock 
in a company. The value of that 
stock is determined year to year 
by the quality of the institution. 
“Whatever we can do to make 
St. Michael’s a better institution, 
our degrees gain value,” he said. 
Most people visit St. Mi- 
chael’s between the hours of 10 
p.m. and 2 a.m., he said. This is 
thanks to the opportunity provid- 
ed by Web sites such as U-CAN. 
If the college does its best job, the 
prospective students looking on 
the internet will be attracted to St. 
Michael’s and will want to visit. 
Nelberta Lunde is the direc- 
tor of new student aid and schol- 
arships at St. Michael’s College. 
There is no connection between 
the information on the U-CAN 


“site and the amount of financial 


aid given out to students, Lunde 
said. But it is an opportunity for 
students to see the different op- 
portunities there are for financial 
aid. 

“It’s a place for students 
to research different colleges,” 
Lunde said. 

Since this is the schools first 
year in the organization, there are 
no predictions on what types of 
students the site will attract to the 
school, Lunde said. 

“Tt’s good to have St. Mi- 
chael’s listed among the other 


‘reputable institutions,” said Jac- 


queline Murphy, director of ad- 
missions for St. Michael’s. “It 
paints the school in a favorable 
light and it shows St. Michael’s is 
among other colleges that students 
and parents may be researching. 

Parents and students are 
looking for anything that may be 
a starting point, and the U-CAN 
site provides one such possibility, 
Murphy said,. 

“There is so much hoopla 
around all the ratings,” she said. 
“But the ratings can sometimes 
not reflect what’s really going on 
at that place.” 

The college is required to 
give status reports to the federal 
government. The majority of this 
information is gathered by the 
admissions department at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

But the U-CAN service is 
new, So one can expect a period to 
allow the site time to grow. Many 
people probably don’t even know 
it exists, Murphy said. 

“Part of our job will be to tell 
people about it,” she said. 

Both Murphy and Flanagan 
do work in the spring to promote 
St. Michael’s to high school stu- 
dents and this may be a good out- 
let for providing the opportunity 
to promote the U-CAN site. But 
since the site is so new, the school 
doesn’t have any concrete strate- 
gies yet for promoting the site. 

Time will tell if prospective 
students and parents use the U- 
CAN service, Until then, the site 
is a great approach for the school 
to evaluate itself. 

“In a sense it’s like a report 
card for the college,” Flanagan 
said. 
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Confronting the HIV/AIDS epidemic in society 


Student group asks presidential 


Diversity Coalition panel discussion addresses confidentiality, 
drug production and what can be done today 


By Matt DiVenere 
Staff Writer 


A panel discussion orga- 
nized by the Diversity Coali- 
tion on HIV/AIDS was held at 
the Hoehl Welcome Center on 
Wednesday, Oct. 10. 

Four people made up the 
panel. Professors Patricia Siplon 
and Michael Bosia, who are ac- 
tive in the Global AIDS cam- 
paign, junior Kate Mooney, who 
represented the Student Global 
AIDS Campaign (SGAC), and 
Canterbury residence assistant 
Thato Ratsebe, who has seen the 
affect of HIV/AIDS in her na- 
tive country of Botswana. Andre 
Camilo, president of the Diver- 
sity Coalition, hosted the discus- 
sion. 

There are an estimated 39.5 
million people living with AIDS 
or HIV in the world according to 
the United Nations AIDS pro- 
gram global epidemic update 
published in Dec. 2006. Of these 
cases about 25 million, 63 percent 
of people living with HIV in the 
world, reside in the sub-Saharan 
region of Africa. There were an 
estimated 4.3 million new HIV 
infections, and 2.9 million deaths 
due to AIDS last year. 

The discussion’s first topic 
was whether the United States 
should have confidential HIV 
testing rather than anonymous 
testing. 

In anonymous testing there 
is no need for any information 
from the person receiving the 
test to be given, Camilo said. 

During confidential testing, 
however, one must give some 
type of personal information af- 
ter receiving the results. The in- 
formation isn’t given out, but is 
documented and kept away from 
public access, Camilo said. 

Bosia pointed out that confi- 
dential testing may act as a deter- 
rent to people. 

“The idea that the govern- 
ment is switching from anony- 
mous to confidential testing will 
turn off people who are getting 
these tests done,” he said. 

Vermont and Hawaii are the 
only states left with anonymous 
testing, Siplon said. 

Botswana does not have 
anonymous testing for the HIV 


People estimated to be living with © 
HIV/AIDS in 2006 by world region 


& North America: 1.4 million 
Caribbean: 250,000 
& South America: 1.7 million 


» Western & Central Europe: 740,000 

> North Africa & Middle East: 460,000 

b& Sub-Saharan Africa: 24.7 million — 

b> Eastern Europe & Central Asia: 1.7 million 


> East Asia: 750,000 


& South & South-East Asia: 7.8 million 


® Oceania: 81,000 


> Estimated 39.5 cases of HIV/AIDS worldwide : 
> Estimated 4.3 million people were infected with HIV in 2006 
> Estimated 2.9 million worldwide death from AIDS in 2006 


Source: United Nations AIDS program global epidemic update 


Dec. 2006 


virus, and because of it many 
people do not wish to get tested 
and treated for it because it will 
bring dishonor to them, Ratsebe 
said 

“People will avoid making 
interactions with people who 
have HIV,” she said. 

HIV has made the life expec- 
tancy in Botswana drop, Ratsebe 
said: The life expectancy in Bo- 
tswana stands at 37 years for 
woman and 36 for men, accord- 
ing to the United Nations. 

The second topic discussed 
was that pharmaceutical com- 
panies are halting production 
of drugs for certain countries 
because the companies are not 
seeing enough of a profit from 
them. 

The panel was unanimously 
against this. 

“How can underdeveloped 
countries afford anything that 
costs $600 when some people 
don’t make that in a month,’ 
Ratsebe said. 

Siplon questioned the mo- 
tives of the companies. 

“If companies lose sight of 
the real reason why they’re mak- 
ing these drugs, than they are 
clearly not in the right state of 
mind,” Siplon said. 

Medicine shouldn’t be made 
just for profit when it is needed to 
make people better, she said. 

The final topic was where 


we go from here, and how can 
the United States apply all the 
knowledge it has on HIV/AIDS 
and make a difference. Each pan- 
elist had their own ideas on what 
people can do in order to better 
this situation. 

“We need to become more 
aware,” Ratsebe said. “We need 
to try to understand what we can 
do to-influence policy makers 
and our congressmen and wom- 
en to fight for what’s right so this 
can change for the better.” 

Siplon agreed with Ratsebe. 

“We need to take what we 
know; what we’ve learned and 
create some tangible changes,” 
Siplon said. 

Bosia addressed the impor- 
tance of recognizing the impact 
of HIV/AIDS globally. 


ta TpSuandethe HEV virus 


should not be considered differ- 
ent than other problems such as 
war, global warming and pov- 
erty,” Bosia said. 

Mooney addressed the need 
to conduct change politically. 

“We need to show that we do 
not like the way this situation is 
being handled towards people we 
elect into office. We elect these 
people so that they can bring 
about a change. The people we 
elect need to please us,” Mooney 
said. 


candidates their stance on HIV/AIDS 


By Robert Zodda 
Staff Writer 


Members of the St. Michael’s 
chapter of the Student Global 
AIDS. Campaign have traveled 
throughout New England this 
year to attend political rallies for 
2008 presidential candidates in- 


~cluding Hillary Clinton and Mitt 


Romney. 

Students attended a debate 
watch and after party for ‘Clin- 
ton in Dartmouth, N.H. several 
weeks ago. 

Members of the group had 
the chance to shake hands and 
ask the candidate a question-af- 
ter pushing their way through the 
huge crowd. 

Sophomore Madison Reeve 
of SGAC asked Clinton if she had 
a plan similar to fellow demo- 
cratic candidate John Edwards. 
Edwards has said he will invest 
over $50 billion over the next 
five years to make access to HIV/ 
AIDS medicine universal, Reeve 
said. 
Clinton told the members 
of SGAC that the fight against 
AIDS is important and that she 
absolutely supports it, Reeve said. 
Clinton was unable to comment 
further. 

The. tactic ‘SGAC use .to. get 
candidates to take a public stand 
on an issue is called bird-dogging, 
Reeve said. 

~ “I guess I was really happy 
that she responded at all,’ Reeve 
said. “She was definitely brushing 
me off, but it was close enough to 


being a definite yes that other 


bird doggers will be able to use it 
against her so to speak.” 
Reeve also met Republi- 


-can presidential candidate Mitt 


Romney at one of his “ask me 
anything” style rallies in Milford, 
INSHiee 

She approached Romney 
while he was signing autographs 
and asked about his AIDS plat- 
form. 

Romney’s response was dif- 
ferent than Clinton’s response. 


“He continued to go on about 
how we have to focus on the prob- 
lems within America before we 
can help other countries,’ Reeve 
said. 

Romney questioned Reeve’s 
motives. 

“He laughed and told me that 
all I care about is AIDS, and that I 


don’t care about family, America, 


and all of that,” Reeve said. “But 
basically he never answered. the 
question.” 

Aside from attending politi- 
cal rallies, the SGAC is also ac- 
tive on campus. 

Patricia Siplon, faculty ad- 
visor for the group got involved 
while teaching a global AIDS 
class.. St. Michael’s decided to 
create its own SGAC chapter in 
the fall of 2002, Siplon said. 

The group has grown over 
the years. Sophomore Lauren 
Dunn joined last year. 

“T started going to the meet- © 
ings after I participated in some 
programs for World AIDS day 
last year,’ Dunn said. “It was 
pretty cool.” Gu 

Dunn estimated that SGAC 
consists of about 35 members. 

One of the group’s main goals 
is to be a political advocate for the 
domestic and global fight against 
AIDS and to promote health care 
in sub-Saharan Africa, Siplon 
said. ig 
“We're trying to work with 
the presidential candidates to 
adopt . progressive HIV/AIDS 
platforms,” Siplon said. 

In addition the group has a lot 
of programs planned on campus 
revolving around World AIDS 
Day on Dec. 1, and will do a lot 
more bird dogging in the future, 
Siplon said. 







Student Global 
- AIDS Campaign (SGA 
Tuesdays at 6 p.m. 


CANS: Raising money to help others in need 3 


Continued from Page 1 


Senior Dan Hafner has been 
collecting tabs on campus since 
he was a first-year, but he has 
been ultimately collecting since 
elementary school, roughly 15 
years, he said. 

Hafner collects the tabs and at 
the end of each semester he brings 
them home to his mother, Marion 
Hafner. He usually collects about 
1 gallon per semester, he said. 
Marion takes them to New Lon- 


don Elementary School, in New 
London, N.H. which Dan former- 
ly attended. From there they are 
donated to David’s House, of the 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
Center, in Lebanon N.H., Marion 
said. 

Tabs are collected all year, 
said Cathy Labonte, a David’s 
House manager. They receive 
tabs from church organizations, 
individuals, schools, businesses 
and even Foxwoods Casino, she 
said. Twice a year they redeem 


the tabs at Advanced Recycling in 
Claremont N.H., which recycles 
scrap metal. 

It takes roughly 1,000 tabs 
to make a pound, and a pound is 
redeemed for about 25 cents, La- 
bonte said. Often the recycling 


company adds on an extra 5 or ten 


cents as a donation. The largest 
amount they have received after 
redemption was about $900, she 
said. 

David’s House acts like a 


‘home away from home for fami- 


wy Tpha bade 


lies with sick children. The only 
stipulation for those who say there 
is that they have a child, age 18 or 
younger who is sick, whether they 
are at the hospital for extended 
stay, have an appointment, or are 
receiving treatment, she said. 

The money from the tabs 
mostly goes toward house opera- 
tion, including bills like electric- 
ity and heat, she said. 

“It makes people think that 
they are making a difference, and 
they really are,’ Labonte said. 
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Raising sustainability awareness 
Facilities and Green Up SMC initiate new program 


By Cameron Dexter © 
Staff Writer 


Director of facilities David 
Cutler recently initiated a new 
sustainability program, collabo- 
rating with Green Up SMC to 
raise student awareness about 
consumption, waste, recycling 
and reducing the carbon footprint 
of the college. 


“Many schools are quite a 


bit further down the road than we 
are,” Cutler said. 

It’s not realistic to say St. Mi- 
chael’s is going to stop using all 
forms of wasteful energy, Cutler 
said. 

The college should focus on 
the kind of energy it consumes, 
how it conserves it, and how peo- 
ple on campus think about-using 
it, he said. 

“Sustainability isn’t neces- 
sarily about doing less, it’s about 
how to do it better than we are 
currently doing it,” he said. 

Awareness is difficult be- 
cause students come from many 
different backgrounds, and be- 
cause of this they prioritize 
sustainability on different levels, 
he said. 

Sustainability should be im- 
portant to students, said Eben 
Widlund, assistant director of the 
wilderness program. 

“Part of our perspective is 
that one reason people choose St. 
Michael’s is because it’s in a beau- 
tiful place,’ *he said. “If that’s 
. why you go somewhere you may 


have a responsibility for steward- . 


ship of that area.” 

Zach Mangione, Class of 
‘06, came to Cutler interested in 
spearheading an initiative to or- 


ganize Green Up’s goals on cam- 
pus, Cutler said. 

“We try to drive education 
down from the administration to 
the students, but it doesn’t work,” 
Mangione said. “There’s nothing 
like peer pressure.” 

Cutler notes that a few years 
ago two St. Michael’s students 


took the initiative and focused on . 


raising the amount of recycling on 
campus. Cutler estimates that re- 
cycling doubled on campus, from 
about 20 percent participation to 
40 percent. 

“My primary goal with 
sustainability right now is to re- 
ally concentrate of our construc- 
tion and how our buildings func- 
tion and then educate,” he said. 
“T would just like to run the most 
efficient buildings we can.” 

Cutler said he hopes President 
Jack Neuhauser will be support- 
ive of increasing sustainability 
awareness on campus. 

This program only works 
with participation from St. Mi- 
chael’s employees and ‘students, 
Cutler said. 

Cutler said he would like the 
faculty ride the bus. 

“The faculty doesn’t pay for 
parking passes,” he said. 

If there were fees to park, 
maybe more faculty would find 


_ alternative routes to work, he 


said. 

There’s no single thing right 
now-to identify: as the main issue 
to tackle, because it’s somewhat 
different for each person who 
wants to be a bit more sustain- 
able. 

“Tt’s a two way street,’ Cut- 
ler said. “It’s going to take every- 


” 


one. 





Green UpSMC 


» Green Up SMC is commit- 
ted to reversing the effects of 
global warming and climate 
change by implementing and 
pursuing positive energy con- 
servation initiatives on the St. 
Michael’s campus. These in- 
clude diverse combinations of 


‘education, grassroot activism, 
. live music and visual arts. 


Seniors are not good at recy- 
cling, Cutler said. 

“We get better participation 
with recycling with the freshman 
than with the seniors, by far,’ he 
said. 

This might be because of the 
layout of the dorms, Cutler said. 
It’s easier to recycle in the dorms, 
where students just take the recy- 
cling down the hall and a custo- 
dian takes it out of the building, 
he said. 

Seniors have to take their re- 
cycling to the dumpsters and dis- 
tribute it the correct bins. 

Cutler gave figures of stu- 
dents’ recycling habits and said 
that about 60 percent of first-years 
are recycle and 20 percent do. 

There is still confusion on 
campus recycling with first-years, 
however. 

First-year Rondel Ward of 
Ryan Hall said it’s confusing be- 
cause the bins aren’t marked. 

“1 don’t know which: one «is 
for garbage and which one is for 
recycling, so I just throw every- 
thing into the same one,” he said. 





REPORT: Liquor violations decrease, 
but drug violations increase | 


Continued from Page 1 


The statistics on liquor law 
violations security collected have 
been stable, but the statistics from 
judicial affairs have been steadily 
decreasing, Soons said. The re- 
port indicates there were 333 li- 
quor law violations on campus in 
2004 and only 285 in 2006. 

Junior Megan McCarthy 
said she hasn’t noticed a decrease 
since her first year in the amount 
of drinking she encounters on 
campus. 

“Since I’ve moved into upper 
‘classmen housing, I’ve noticed it 
even more,” she said. 

McCarthy has lived in a 
GREAT housing suite in Canter- 
bury Hall for the last two years. 

Another component of the 
report is drug law violations. 

Most drug law violations in- 
volve marijuana. There were some 
incidences in the fall of 2006 that 
involved cocaine, Soons said. 

The number of drug law 
violations has increased from 91 
in 2004 to 159 in 2006. Security 
hasn’t had any drug violations yet 
this semester, Soons said. 

The majority of the violators 
of alcohol and drug laws are first 


and second year students, said 


© 
‘ 


Michael Samara, vice president 


~ of student affairs and dean of stu- 


dents. The classes of 2009 and 
2010 are the two largest classes 
in the history of the college, and 
the sheer number of students con- 
tributes to the problems with sub- 
stance abuse, he said. 

The Oct. 1 report showed 
zero reported hate crimes since 
2004. The Jeanne Clery Act de- 
fines hate crimes as offenses 
where there is evidence that the 
victim was intentionally selected 
because of the perpetrator’s bias. 
However, the Nov. 3, 2005 issue 
of The Defender reported a swas- 
tika was drawn on the door of a 
100s townhouse. 

“The swastika was an act of 
hate, absolutely,’ Soons said. “It 
was a significant policy violation 
on campus that we don’t toler- 
ate.” 

Campus security had main- 
tenance wash the swastika off the 
door almost immediately after it 
was reported and consulted the 
Colchester police, Soons said. 

The Jeanne Clery Act re- 
quires hate crimes to be reported, 
but in order for something to be 
classified as one, bodily injury 
has to occur, Samara said. No one 


was physically hurt in 2005 in-- 


“yy 


cident with the swastika. There- 
fore, it was left out of the report, 
Samara said. 

Not including the incident 


in the report might seem like the. 


college is trying to cover it up, but 
quite the opposite is true, Samara 
said. 

After the episode, former 
President Marc vanderHeyden 
e-mailed the entire college in re- 
gards to the event. This incident 
and a circumstance involving 
racial and homosexual slurs the 
following year led to the forma- 
tion of the Got SKILLS program, 
which includes events through- 
out the year that promote respect 


‘and diversity on campus, Samara 


said. 

“The institutional response 
was tremendous,” Samara said. 
“There was never any inkling of 
a cover-up.” 

The report also indicates zero 
burglaries since 2004. 

There has been much theft on 
campus, Soons said. A burglary is 
defined as the unlawful entry into 
a premise with intent to commit 
a crime. 

“An iPod missing after a par- 
ty isn’t a burglary,” Soons said. 
“People leave stuff around, and 
things get stolen.” 











ENGELS: Students, 


peers 


honored by respect from him 


Continued from Page 1 


The goal is to raise $10,000 to 
cover the publishing costs from 
the University of Notre Dame 
Press and postage for sending 
copies to about 200 Vermont li- 
braries, Clary said. Over $1,000 
in donations has already been 
raised. A donation of $50 covers 
the cost of placing one copy of the 
book in one library. 

Marquess said he and Clary 
believe the book should be avail- 
able in as many libraries as pos- 
sible. 

The English department is 
also trying to organize an annual 
day in the spring in memory of 
Engels, where a poet would visit 
campus and speak to St. Michael’s 
students, Clary said. 

A day named in the 1984 
Pulitzer Prize finalist’s memory 
will only be appropriate at St. Mi- 
chael’s. He touched the lives of 
many students and colleagues as 
a professor for 45 years. 

“Some of his students were 
like children to him,’ said his 
son Matt Engels, who graduated 
from St. Michael’s in 1991. “If 
they were engaged in what he was 
trying to teach them, he’d do any- 
thing for them.” ° 

Diane LeBlanc, now director 
of writing at St. Olaf College said 
she benefitted from having Engels 


as aprofessor:: The 1986 graduate; 


who majored in English, said she 
took multiple courses with Engels 
as her professor and noticed his 
absolute commitment to being a 
poet and a teacher. 

“T never got the sense he just 
wanted to be in his office writing 
poetry,” she said. “It was such a 
synthesis of him being a poet and 
a teacher. He put together what 
he loved with work.” 

He respected his students by 
paying good attention to the sub- 
ject, Marquess said. His critiques 
were to the point. 

“He would try to respect you 
by taking things seriously, and if 
there was a problem in your writ- 
ing, he’d tell you,” he said. “He 
loved language and was troubled 
when it was used badly.” 

Senior Alex Smith, who is 
majoring in English, had Engels 
for a professor in a poetry work- 
shop her sophomore year. He 
helped her write more simply, she 
said. 

“He gives you constructive 
criticism. on your poetry,” she 
said. “He helped me on the pro- 
cess of writing and revising.” 

Students took his course be- 
cause they were learning to be- 
come better writers, Matt said. 
Even though Matt never took one 
of his father’s classes, Engels still 
critiqued his writing, 

“He was just as tough on me 
as other students when he looked 
at my writing,” Matt said. “He 
didn’t soften the blows.” 

As one of his colleagues, 
Clary said Engels taught him a 
great deal about poetry and using 
the right words. 

“He was a real stickler for 


For Susanne, on 
her Birthday 


> By John Engels 


You've lived in strange, hostile 
marvelous times, 

worked hard 

and gone hungry, 

were happy 

and often sad, 

but thank you, 


thank you for never 

failing of ambition, 

for this particular ambition 
this joy, 

this moment of life, 

for this beginning drawn from life 
which will wish to become 

a conclusion drawn from life 
and which will itself 

find love in its ambitions, 


and may | live long 

in its presence 

and it in mine, 

as | have lived in yours 
in thankfulness and joy 


* with love frem this 
Grandea-to-be 


Engels wrote this poem to his 

son David’s wife in Feb. 1999, 
when she was expecting their 
first child, Molly. 


Poetry courtesy of The Onion 
River Review 


using the right words,” he said. 
“Words were his life blood.” 

Matt and Engels’ daughter 
Jessica, who graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1981, said Engels al- 
ways emphasized being succinct 
in writing and not to waste time 
being overdramatic. 

“Tf it didn’t need to be there, 
it wasn’t there,” Jessica said. 

“He could find the beauty 
behind the mess,” Matt said. “He 
could read something another 
person wrote and know what they 
were trying to say.” 

He could put words together 
well, Jessica said. 

“His work was so power- 
ful,” she said. “He had an ear for 
language. His words sounded 
beautiful when they are read out 
loud.” 

In the most recent volume of 
the St. Michael’s Onion River Re- 
view, English professor Elizabeth 
Inness-Brown mentions that be- 
cause Engels was sucha respected 
person and poet, if he respected 
you, you felt honored. 

LeBlanc gave a_ poetry 
reading at St. Michael’s several 
years ago and was introduced by 
Engels. 

“At that point, I felt that we 
really connected in a way and he 
really respected my work,” she 
said. “It really meant a lot to me 
coming from him.” 
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Flaming |S.A. mulls electronic access to dorms 


sarbage 


Cigarette believed 
to be the cause of 
dumpster fire 


John O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


A small dumpster fire locat- 
ed in the 100 townhouse complex 
required the assistance of St. Mi- 
chael’s Fire and Rescue and cam- 
pus security on Sunday, Oct. 7. 

The fire was discovered 
around 8:30 p.m. by junior Jon 
Kaptcianos and his friends, who 
“noticed a glow from the dump- 
ster.” 

“One of my buddies is a vol- 
unteer firefighter from home, 
and we decided it would be a 
good idea to just use the fire ex- 
tinguisher from his townhouse,” 
Kaptcianos said. 

Sam Waite, who serves as a 
volunteer firefighter in Stratton, 
Vt., attempted to extinguish the 
blaze. 

“Tt was pretty much raging,” 
Waite said. “I just grabbed a fire 
extinguisher and tried to put it out 
the best I could.” 

Waite’s efforts did not stop 
the blaze. 

“We went-back out.again_lat- 
er and saw it had flared up again, 
so we decided to call security,” 
Kaptcianos said. 

Colchester police and St. 
Michael’s Fire and Rescue re- 
ported to the scene and quickly 
extinguished the fire, which was 
fueled by paper and cardboard 
waste from the dumpster. 

Fire and Rescue 1* Lt. Trevor 
Ashe believes the fire was unin- 
tentionally started. 

“Because of the nature of the 
fire, it is almost impossible to tell 
what caused it,” Ashe said. “It 
was probably someone throwing 
a cigarette in passing.” 

Director of Security Pete 
Soons said he agrees with this 
theory. 

This incident marks the third 
reported fire in the vicinity of St. 
Michael’s this school year, fol- 
lowing a flaming cigarette butt 
igniting cardboard within an 
Ethan Allen apartment stairwell 
and a blaze in a residence located 
across Vermont 15 from the Ross 
Sports Center entrance. 


“T feel as though there should 


be more butt bins on the campus 
so people aren’t throwing their 
butts away in the trash,” sopho- 
more Javan DeHaven said. 

DeHaven believes that if 
there were more cigarette butt 
receptacles around the campus, 
and in more convenient locations, 
these kinds of fires might not 
happen. 

Cigarette butt receptacles 
are placed near the Cheray Sci- 
ence Hall and St. Edmund’s. 

The recent fires seem unre- 
lated, and because of the small 
size of the two on-campus fires, 
there is no reason to believe these 
events are on account of arson. 


Megan Davin 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s is looking to 
switch from keys to electronic 
access for dorm buildings. 

Electronic access has been 
a topic of interest for some time, 
but after a $30,000 project to 
install locks in the townhouses, 
there is a lack of money to fund » 
the change, Director of Security 
Pete Soons said. 

“T would be an advocate to 
install it,’ Soons said. 

Doors would no longer be 
propped, which causes a securi- 
ty concern. The electronic access 
program can be set up in multiple 
ways with a student granted ac- 
cess to his or her own building or 
to all the buildings, Soons said. 

Electronic access can also 
pose security concerns for resi- 
dents. At American University 
in Washington D.C., people were 
able to mimic the swipe card with 
a credit card and enter buildings 
that they would normally not have 
access to. This poses a safety and 
security threat because any card 
could potentially be used to break 
into a dorm building. 

Soons recommends a prox- 
imity sensor, like the ones used 


Cameron Dexter 
Staff Writer 


Senior psychology major 
Lauren Bousquet was awarded a 
$3,500 grant from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for her psychology research 
project, “The Effect of Testoster- 
one Levels on the Navigation of 
Real and Virtual Worlds.” 

The project examined the 
navigational skills of men and 
women in a real world setting 
and one virtual environment, and 
compared the results with partici- 
pants’ testosterone levels to see 
how the testosterone levels af- 
fected their performance. 

“The first-hand experience 
was the best part, and I liked see- 
ing the details that go into do- 
ing my own research,” Bousquet 
said. 

Bousquet received the NASA 
National Space College and Fel- 
lowship Program grant. 

NASA gives a number of 
grants every year, all of which 
vary depending on who gives 
them out and what the student’s 
project is, said Sonya Alexander, 
NASA spokesperson. 

There were twenty-eight par- 
ticipants from the St. Michael’s 
College community. Each par- 
ticipant was required to answer a 
survey and give a saliva sample, 
and they were compensated with 
$15. 

Bousquet used the survey to 
ask participants about their demo- 
graphics, their familiarity with 
video games and their familiarity 
with the Durick library, she said. 

One was the “real” world 
task where participants were all 
taken to a location Bousquet felt 
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at the Fire and Rescue Station, 
where the card reader is sealed in- 
side the unit. To trigger the sensor, 
a card is held up to it. The proxim- 
ity sensor can not be imitated like 
a swipe electronic access, making 
it a safer option, Soons said. 

The S.A. has adopted a new 
slogan, “Actions Speak Louder 
than Words, Get Involved,” and a 
new campus improvements com- 
mittee, with a main goal of get- 
ting electronic access for dorm 
buildings. 

“Actions speak louder than 
words, lets do something about 
it,’ said Mallory Wood, S.A. vice 
president. 

At the campus improvements 


“would be difficult to navigate eas- 
ily, she said. 


First, Bousquet pointed out _ 


an element or aspect of the floor. 
She asked the participants to re- 
member it, and then led them to 
a different part of the building. 
Each participant was then asked 
to indicate the direction of the ob- 
ject previously pointed out. 


This tested the navigational - 


abilities of the men and women 
and was cumulative, adding refer- 
ence points as the instructor lead 
them through the Durick Library. 

The next portion of the test 
was the virtual element of the 
study. 

Bousquet designed eight 
three-dimensional virtual mazes 
using two complex computer pro- 
grams, 3D Max and Vizard, she 
said. 

Using a joystick, participants 
were asked to navigate through 
the mazes. Each maze was a dif- 
ferent level of difficulty, Bous- 
quet said. 

At the end of each maze, par- 
ticipants were asked to indicate 
their starting position within each 
virtual maze. 

Assistant professor of psy- 
chology Anthony Richardson 
aided Bousquet in her study. 

His job throughout the proj- 
ect was to aid Bousquet and to 
help her advance through. the 
topics while also keeping her fo- 
cused, Richardson said. 

“NASA is interested in simu- 
lations and how pilots keep track 
of where they are going,” Rich- 
ardson said. 

Bousquet’s study was rel- 
evant to NASA because her proj- 
ect was a study of special abilities 
and people’s sense of direction, he 





committee’s first meeting, mem- 
bers discussed how they hope to 
have the swipe card soon because 
the idea is being pushed by the 
S.A. and Resident Life, said The- 
resa Sullivan, sophomore on the 
campus improvements commit- 
tee. 

“T think it would be benefi- 
cial for students who have a ten- 
dency to loose their keys,” Sulli- 
van, said. 

For Resident Assistants, safe- 
ty is the main concern. Propped 
doors are not safe. By having the 
swipe card, it would allow doors 


to remain closed at all times. How-" 


ever, some question how much it 
would cost to replace a stolen or 





lost electronic access device. 

“T don’t see what the dif- 
ference would really be,” said 
Marcus Cooper, sophomore and 
Joyce Hall RA. “They can both 
get stolen, with the swipe card it 
could be traced easier. I am also 
totally for preventing intruders 
that don’t belong.” 

UVM uses an electronic 
access system. For freshman 
living on the Trinity Campus 
there, using electronic access 
is easier than using a key. If a 
student loses his or her card, the 
college deactivates it and charg- 
es the student a $30 replacement 

fee. On the UVM campus most 
doors are not propped open but 
people will swipe other students 
in, UVM first year Trevor Martel 
said. 

“When I looked at St. Mi- 
chael’s it seemed like a safe place, 
but electronic access could make 
it even safer,” Martel said. 

St. Michael’s is looking to the 
future for campus improvements. 
Wood hopes a trial swipe card ~ 
system will be up by this sum- 
mer. She wants to raise awareness 
on campus and get people talking | 
about the idea, because if the stu- 
dent body pushes the idea then it 
will go through, she said. 


NASA awards Bousquet with $3, 500° 





Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 


' Lauren Bousquet and Anthony Richardson worked on “The Effect of Tes- 


tosterone Levels on the Navigation of Real and Virtual Worlds.” 


said. 

Throughout the project, 
Bousquet did in-depth research 
on related studies to help her in 
her own research, she said. 

After completing the task, 
participants were asked for a sa- 
liva sample. This was then sent to 
a lab to retrieve each participant’s 
testosterone levels, determined 
by the “radioimmunoassay of 
the salivary sample,” according 
to Bousquet’s Project Summary 
which she wrote for the Vermont 
Space Grant Consortium. 

The results were compared 
with each participants’ testoster- 
one levels, she said. 

Bousquet found that men and 
women performed on relatively 
the same level, Bousquet said. 

Results for the virtual task 


were not the same. Bousquet 
found that men navigated the 
mazes better than women. 

Men had an average 38 per- 
cent error and females had an av- 
erage 69 percent error. 

This was the part of the proj- 
ect Richardson said he found most 
interesting. 

“This shows that in this case 
men use less sensory information 
to keep track of where they are,” 
Richardson said. 

The results, in some ways 
matched other inquires done on 
this subject, but the whole field 
isn’t perfectly clear yet, he said. 
This is a new way of studying the 
differences between male and fe- 
male. 
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Editorial 
Fortunate Son 


en John Fogerty of Creedence Clearwater Revival 

sang “Fortunate Son” on the album “Willy and the 

Poorboys” in 1970, he was making a statement. Over 

the course of the past 37 years, that message may have been lost 

in the song’s resurgence as a classic rock song that our generation 

has come to love for its great guitar riffs. But what Fogerty was 

attempting to say in the lyrics was the tale of a nation being played 
by the government. 

Vietnam was the last war in which a draft was in state by 
the government. People spoke out against the war in Vietnam, but 
backed the soldiers fighting. Most of the soldiers were from the 
working class, and unless you had a connection to the higher-up in 
government, there was no way out of the draft. 

Americans spoke up and were heard, and now there’s no lon- 

-ger a draft. As a result, there seems to be less of a public concern 
over governmental warfare. Today, our nation is at war in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

Our country is again speaking out against the war. The latest 
poll by ABC News and The Washington Post indicates that 30 
percent of Americans approve of President Bush’s handling of the 8 . 
situation in Iraq while 68 percent ‘disapprove. These numbers have Photo ne Laura Tuveson 
changed drastically in the past three years: in April 2003, right af- The women’s rugby team played Colby-Sawyer College on Saturday, Oct. 6, on the 300s field. With 
ter that start of the war, 75 percent of Americans approved, while heavy rains coming down, the team slid past the Chargers, 25-0. 

22 percent disapproved of how Bush administered the war. 
The polls are just a way of proving that Americans are in con- 
-demnation about the war. We can tune into the news and hear why 


Iraq is a mess, and that will give us reason to disapprove. We as Deservi ng a fair chance to speak freely 


Americans seem to be missing fire in our bellies that once fueled 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Scrummin’ in the Mud 





people in the 70s. ia _ As. a Columbia alumnus I ideas — to understand the world never be thought that merely to 

_ How can we get the message out to the people? Rock ‘n’ roll want to respond both to the edi- as it is and as it might be. To ful- listen to ideas we deplore in any 
combined with political charge is one of the best messengers for torial and opinion piece regarding fill this mission we must respect way implies our endorsement of 
the youth. But, as Average Joes in our country, may be delivering President Ahmadinejad’s campus and defend the rights of ... our those ideas, or the weakness of 
a powerful prose and rhythmic melody isn’t the way to get the visit. “Fair and balanced,” analy- faculty to create programming our resolve to resist those ideas, 
message across to President Bush. So what can we do besides be a sis, taken seriously, is a daunting for academic purposes. Neces-_ or our naivete about the very real 
statistic in a news poll? task, and one best suited to those _ sarily, on occasion, this will bring dangers inherent in such ideas. It 

' The situation is out of our hands and there’s nothing that can institutions in society committed us into contact with beliefs many, is a critical premise of freedom of 

be physically done. Perhaps this is why we’ve seen Americans to learning; dialogue and freedom most, or even all of us will find speech that we do not honor the 
shift their activism to things other than political warfare. = of speech are key elements in this _ offensive and even odious. We: dishonorable*when we open the 
sear Gore’s “Inconvenient Truth” has rallied Americans to be process. President Bollinger’s trust our community, including public forum to their voices. To 
more environmentally conscious. On campus, we have Green Up _|_. Statement below articulates this our students, to be fully capable hold otherwise would make vig- 
SMC, whose members work hard to raise environmental aware- concept. I only add thatI do not of dealing with these occasions ~orous debate impossible.” 

ness. We even have the Student Global AIDS Campaign, which support his conduct at the event through the powers of dialogue 

has traveled to New Hampshire “bird-dogging” potential 2008 itself, which did more to diminish and reason.” Bill Wilson 

presidential candidates to pledge $50 billion over the next five than enhance his good words: ~“T would also like to invoke Vice president for 

years to make access to HIV/AIDS medicine universal. Notice “Columbia, as a community amajorthemeinthe development academic affairs 

there is no club on campus that rallies against the war. Is it just too dedicated to learning and scholar- of freedom of speech as a central 

out of our hands? ship, is committed to confronting value in our society. It should 


Certainly, the government has played its cards, putting a big 
bet on success in Iraq, and it has blown its hand. But in other areas . " 
we’ve managed to speak up and be heard, getting the government Damage done, but gratitude for helping hands 
on board with the issues our democracy wants to address. 

Maybe we’ve all turned into “senator’s sons,” and by elimi- 
nating the draft it has reduced young Americans’ concern over 


Our daughter, a junior at St. Michael’s, required right thing was whoever was responsible for this 
help the night of a the fire alarm on Saturday, Sept. childish and very dangerous prank. Medical bills, 
15. Our thanks go out to her roommates, friends, Fire loss of driving license for six months, a bump on 


rae — ee eS cela us, and by tot rere and Rescue, college administration and the Fletcher _ the head and a great deal of inconvenience were the 
face-to-face with the war through the draft, p erhaps we've Biven Allen hospital staff. results. We are grateful that this was all that went 
the ze oment freedom to control us by keeping us uninvolved. On Saturday, Sept. 15 at 4 a.m., the Canterbury _ wrong. It could have been much worse. 

wy be only. ae ss iad of us have is our tax money and Hall alarm was pulled as a prank, sending all resi- A parent’s worst nightmare is a call from the 
inability to control it from being used for the war. dents, including our daughter, out of the building. emergencyroom 220 miles away at 5:30 a.m. Thanks 


Being unable to get to the required amount of sleep again to all for their help that evening. Hopefully, 
and proper medications for a form of epilepsy she whoever pulled this prank will realize how serious 
has resulted in a seizure. Luckily, most all of the it was. 
people involved showed the concern and knowledge 
to do the right thing. Phil and Mary McCarthy 

The only person or group that did not do the Parents of Megan McCarthy 


— Laura Tuveson 
executive editor 
















x 
: THE SUPREME COURT 
i JUST OVERRULED THE 
h _ NOBEL COMMITTEE AND 
DEFENDER MISSION - i AWARDED THE PEACE 
1 STATEMENT f PRIZE To GEORGE BUSH... 
i 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 
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A bicyclist rides with traffic on Saturday, Oct. 13 on Riverside Ave. Sections of the road have designated bike paths. 


Community favors 
alternative routes 


Local Motion, Chittenden County residents discuss 
plans for bike path construction on Vermont 15 


By Michelle Chapdelaine 
Staff Writer 


Local Motion is advocating .. 


for changes to Vermont 15 that 
would make the road safer and 
more accessible to bikers and pe- 
destrians. 

The Burlington non-profit 
organization promotes alterna- 
tive forms of transportation, such 
as walking, biking and in-line 
skating. 

Local Motion supports 
changes to the Vermont 15 Cor- 
ridor that would make it multi- 
modal. 

A study was conducted to 
address problems with transpor- 
tation along the Corridor and 
propose short and long-term so- 
lutions. : 

Charlene Wallace, Local 
Motion’s operations and trail 
management director, attended 
the public forum on the Route 15 
Corridor Study on Wednesday, 
Oct. 10 in St. Edmund’s Hall. 

Georges Jacquemart of con- 
sulting firm BFJ Planning pre- 
sented aerial views of several dif- 
ferent locations along Vermont 
15. during Wednesday’s meeting. 
Proposed changes include con- 
sistent sidewalks and five-foot 
shoulders for bikers. 

Jacquemart also proposed 
reducing the number of lanes on 
sections of the corridor, what he 
calls a “healthy road diet.” Traf- 
fic is not expected to be affected 
because the Susie Wilson Road 
cutoff is a popular alternative at 
this area of Vermont 15, he said. 

Approximately 30 Chit- 
tenden County residents and 
members of the consulting firm 
involved with the study and a 


Photo by Drew Vetere 


The Burlington Waterfront Bikeway follows the Champlain shoreline. 


group of St. Michael’s students 
attended the workshop. Attend- 
ees worked in small groups to 
discuss their priorities. 


UVM professor Meghan 


Cope of Essex attended the meet- 
ing. She said she wants a constant 
shoulder for bikers on Vermont 
15. Cope has 20 years of experi- 
ence racing and riding a bicycle. 






home to her UVM office, a five 
mile ride. The road scares her, 
she said. 

“Sometimes I have to ride 
on the sidewalk, I haven’t done 
that since I was eight,” Cope 
said. 

Elena Patarini, senior plan- 
ner at BFJ Planning, acknowl- 
edged the competing interests 
regarding Vermont 15. Some 
people want more high speed 
highway lanes; some people 
want more bike lanes, she said. 

““We have the expertise, but 
we don’t know what you want,” 
Patarini said. 
serve your needs.” 

Local Motion plans to send 


a formal letter reasserting the 


organizations desire to see Ver- 
mont 15 become more multi- 
modal, Wallace said. 

“T thought the meeting 
went really well,” she said. “I 
was glad to see such a good 
turnout of pedestrian and bike 
advocates.” 

St. Michael’s students can 
expect the city bus schedule to 
be temporarily affected when 
construction begins. It will be 
easier and safer for students to 
get from campus to Five Cor- 
ners in Essex Junction, or cam- 
pus to Burlington, without driv- 
ing when the five-foot shoulder 
is constructed, Wallace said. 

“We think it’s important 
for people to be able to get from 
here to there without driving,” 
Wallace said. “It’s important for 

the environment, for health, and 
it builds a great community.” 


Everyday she~commutes~from~ }- 


“We’re here to_ 


Boarders drop 
Triple Major 


By Brian Madden 
Staff Writer 


Jay Peak, Bolton Valley and . 
Mad River Glen are making it 
easier for students to‘ drop their 
books and pick up their skis this 
winter. 

The mountains are offering 
the Triple Major College Pass this 
season for $269 with no blackout 
dates. 

Last year’s Double Major 
College Pass with Bolton Valley 
and Jay Peak included no blackout 
dates and night skiing for $189. 

This year, Mad River Glen 
has been added to the curriculum 
as the third mountain included in 
the pass. 

Snowboarders, however, will 
only have access to Jay Peak and 
Bolton Valley because Mad River 
Glen is one of the few skier-only 
mountains in the country. 

Many snowboarders have 
decided the pass is not worth the 
extra $80. 

Junior Matt McMahon is not 
buying the Triple Major College 
Pass. 

“What it really comes down 
to is the fact that I don’t have a 
car,’ McMahon said. “If they had 
busses I might go.” 

Most snowboarders who 
commented on why they won't 
get the pass related it to their cur- 
rent financial situation or trans- 
portation. 


~-...However,,, snow! oarders = 
lieve the price, alt gh higher, i is 


still a great deal it ‘consider- 
ing the benefits. 

Steve Wright, vice president 
of marketing, sales and hospi- 
tality at Jay Peak Resort said he 
believes the Triple Major College 
Pass is a steal compared with oth- 
er season passes. 

The pass gives students un- 
limited days at any of the three 
mountains with no blackout dates, 
meaning holidays and weekends 
are still fair game, Wright said. 

“We wanted to create some- 
thing that was just a no-brainer,” 
he said. “Our focus was a $269 
pass having no blackout dates. So 
far it’s beyond anything else.” 

Eric Friedman, director of 
marketing at Mad River Glen 
has only received negative feed- 
back from St. Michael’s College 
snowboarders “ 

“Most students feel it’s still a 
pretty good deal,” Friedman said. 
“Everyone else in the world would 
be thrilled to pay $269 for a sea- 


_son pass with no blackout dates.” 


College business is important 
to Mad River Glen and this year’s 
pass is attracting more people 
from all over New England in- 
cluding large numbers from the 
Boston area, Friedman said. 

Nick Bush, vice president of 
the St. Michael’s College snow- 
board club, purchased the Triple 
Major College Pass. 

Last year Bush had 80 days 
on the slope. The pass isn’t worth 
it to the people who don’t get to 
the mountain much, Bush said. 

“T had last year’s and got my 
money’s worth,” he said. “It’s still 
worth it to me for Jay or Bolton 
alone.” 
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Senior Colin Boyd shows off his 
moves on a longboard. 





Sidewalk surfing in Vermont 


Longboard skating evolves from cruising to extreme sport 


By Michelle Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Longboarding has become 
increasingly popular among col- 
lege students around the country. 
Not only is longboarding used for 
transportation needs, it has devel- 
oped into an extreme sport. 

Virginia Tech is re-doing its 
transportation system to accom- 
modate longboarding and other 
forms of skating. Other campuses 
have lifted skateboarding bans 
and on no longer ticket skate- 
boarders. 

Longboarding especially is 
an efficient mode of transporta- 
tion on larger campuses. 

Longboarding is far from 
just a nationwide activity. It has 
spread from England to Brazil 
and Japan. GF Hurley Boards, a 
west coast company, began spon- 
soring boarders all. around the 
United States to be part of their 
street team. 

Patrick Donahue, a first-year 
at Brewster Academy in Wolfe- 
boro, N.H., was recently spon- 
sored by GF Hurley Boards. Do- 
nahue has been longboarding for 
three years and is part of the New 
Hampshire representative team 
for GF Hurley. 

Ridin High Skate Shop in 


Devlin Petrillo, a senior at 
St. Michael’s, loves to skate hills, 
especially the newly paved Lime 
Kiln Road, Petrillo said. 

Senior Neil Attfield began 
longboarding this summer be- 
cause he missed snowboarding 
so much. The similarity of long 
boarding and snowboarding at- 
tracted him to the sport in the off- 
season, he said. 

Petrillo and Attfield agree the 
best time to “bomb hills” is late at 
night and into early morning. 

“During the day there is too 
much traffic so you got to do it at 
night,” Petrillo said. 

UVM students recently cre- 
ated a longboarding club. Will 
Deming, the manager of Ridin 
High, strongly pushed the idea of 
St. Michael’s creating a team as 
well. 

“Imagine if this grows 
into regional conferences, with 
schools competing in events like 
slalom, downhill, and sliding?” 
Deming said. “Skateboarding can 


be practiced alone, or in a team, 


and any one can do it.” 

Like any other extreme sport, 
longboarding can be very danger- 
ous. 

“Serious risks come with any 
extreme sport,” Deming said. 

Van Hazinga was recently re- 


downtown.....Burlington...opened._leased from the hospital where he 


eight years ago. This skate shop 
was, the birth of longboarding 
in Burlington, employee Matt 
Quimby said. Ridin High owner 
John Van Hazinga is known as the 
original Burlington longboarder, 
Quimby said. 

St. Michael’s and UVM’s 
campuses are filled with long- 
boarders. 


was in a coma from a longboard- 
ing accident. That is one of the 
more extreme injuries that can oc- 
cur, mostly its broken wrists and 
serious road rash, Quimby said. 
Attfield experienced the dan- 
gers early in his skating experi- 


ence. He “shredded off” most of 


the skin on his left hand while 
riding down a hill at 50 miles per 


hour. 

“Tt might be time to give up 
on his dad’s old gardening gloves 
and invest in some of the special- 
ized plastic protective gloves,” 
Attfield said. 

Deming suggested working 
on style and technique to mini- 
mize the risk of injury. It is also 
important to wear hand and wrist 
protection along with a helmet if 
the rider is planning on riding any 
big hills, he said. 

Quimby advised aspiring 
longboarders to start off slow. 

“Don’t go outside of your 
comfort zone right away,” he 
said. 

Deming agreed of the impor- 
tance of skating within one’s abil- 
ity. At a race in Windsor County, 
Vt. the host, Gravity Sports Inter- 
national, almost called the race 
because skaters were pushing 
themselves too hard, he said. 

Attfield is more comfortable 
on the board since his accident, he 
said. After a few hours, “I became 
completely addicted,” he said. 


| Longboard lingo 


_ Bombing hills: The act of 

_ skating hills and empty 
streets, usually at night. 
Grom: Somebody new to the 
sport. 
Kooks: Riders who think they 
are better than they are. 
Road rash: The result of un- 
protected skin meeting street. 
Speed wobbles: Occur when 
the board moves back and 
forth uncontrollably while 
skating down a hill. 


Skier’s passion lost and found on the mountain 


Marc-Andre Belliveau returns to skiing less than a year after a skiing accident in British Colombia 


By Drew Vetere 
Outdoors Editor 


Marc-Andre Belliveau sat on the High- 
er Ground stage Friday, Oct. 12 changing a 
broken guitar string and smiling. 

“(It) happens,” he said. 

In April 2006, Belliveau was paralyzed 
from the waist down in a skiing accident in 
British Columbia. He hit a section of rocks 
and tumbled into more jagged rocks which 
resulted in a fractured spine and permanent 
spinal cord damage. 

Belliveau was at Higher Ground with 
his band, The Marc-Andre Belliveau 
Band, for the premiere of Teton Gravity 
Research’s ski and snowboard film, “Lost 
and Found.” 

Despite his injury, Belliveau was back 
on snow in less than eight months. He was 
fitted with a sit-ski which allowed him to 
use his upper body with outriggers to con- 
trol his turns. Throughout his recovery he 
trained for two to three hours a week in 





“T do it (skiing) so it is an es- 
cape. I don’t know what I am 
escaping but I want to keep 
doing it.” 


Marc-Andre Belliveau 


Utah, gradually working toward steeper 
terrain. 

“At first it was kind of hard,” he said. 
“But the first run I didn’t fall really, so I 
kind of escaped reality into skiing.” 

When he felt ready, he bought a snow- 
mobile to take into the backcountry dur- 
ing filming sessions. Eventually he began 
riding alongside his friends and filming 
again. 

“He took off and went nuts,” supervis- 
ing producer Josh Nielsen said. “He was 


super aggressive, hitting cliffs and getting 


face shots.” 


It was important for Belliveau to stay 
involved with skiing and filming, he said. 
“Lost and Found” features a segment of 
Belliveau on his sit-ski in the backcountry. 

. He drops cliffs and floats through 
knee-deep powder on his sit-ski while the 
lyrics, “My arms are legs and my hands are 
feet” play in the background. The crowd 
was hooting and hollering through the en- 
tire scene. 

UVM first-year Marshall McKenzie 
was inspired by Belliveau’s film segment. 
If he was in the same position he would 
want to get back to skiing as soon as pos- 
sible, he said. 

“He is the definition of dedication,” 
McKenzie said. “You can do anything if 
you have a passion for it.” 

Along with skiing, music is one of 
Belliveau’s passions. They were the easiest 
part of his recovery because he could still 
use his hands, he said. Music and skiing re- 
main important to Belliveau. 

“T don’t care about other things when I 


do so,” he said. “I do it so it is an escape. I 
don’t know what I am escaping from but I 
want to keep doing it.” 

Adjusting to the accident wasn’t all 
easy for Belliveau. Everyday things like 
the transition from his wheelchair and go- 
ing to the bathroom are difficult, he said. 
Life after the accident may be hard but it is 
no harder than it was before, he added. 

“This is probably the worst thing that 
has happened to me, but I don’t see it that 
way,” he said. 

Belliveau said he realizes his scenes 
are important to viewers. The inspiration 
is there for everybody. However, in music 
and skiing he does it for himself first. 

“Tt means being me again and doing 
what I really want,” he said. “I feel some- 
times it looks I’m having too much fun for 
reality.” 
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By Emily Rose 
Staff Writer 


The touring group of Virgin- 
ia’s American Shakespeare Cen- 
ter traveled to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege to perform “The Taming of 
the Shrew” at the McCarthy Arts 
Center on Oct. 10. 

To keep the performance 
faithful to Shakespeare’s original 
vision, the actors did not use mi- 
crophones. They also turned on 
the lights in the theater so that the 
actors and the audience could see 
each other. Some audience mem- 
bers sat on the sides of the stage, 
creating the atmosphere of a the- 
ater in the round. 

“Tt’s very in your face,” said 
Ralph Alan Cohen, the founding 
executive director of the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Center. “It’s 
very modern in that sense.” 

First-year Craig Ueland sat 
on the stage while the company 
performed. 

“T felt more involved in the 
show then any other performance 
of Shakespeare I have ever seen,” 
Ueland said. “I think that leav- 
ing the lights on and the actors’ 
movement through the audience 
helped to heighten this effect.” 

Junior Ethan Murphy also 
enjoyed the performance, he said. 

“They were very good ac- 
tors,” Murphy said. “I liked the 
humor in it the most. I thought 
that the urban servant was hilari- 
ous.” 

Ginna Hoben, who is in 
her first year with the company, 
played Kate the Shrew. Hoben 
likes performing for an enthusi- 
astic crowd like at St. Michael’s, 
she said. 

“We feel like the audience is 
listening and understands,” Ho- 
ben said. “I look out and make eye 
contact with people. Sometimes 
they even smile back or respond. 
If they don’t respond verbally, a 
look on their face tells me they’re 
on my side.” 

Cohen started the compa- 
ny in 1988. They began with 14 
small gigs around the neighbor- 
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A taste of Renaissance theater in McCarthy 


American Shakespeare Center's touring company returns to St. Michael's 


Before the play began, the actors pe 
Your Best Shot.” 


at the action. 


hood, and within the first three 
years they had visited 40 states. 
Now they’ve performed in 48 
states and five foreign countries, 
he said. 

“We now put on more early 
modern drama than any Shake- 
speare company in the Western 
hemisphere,” Cohen said. 

In 2001, the company built 
Blackfriars Playhouse, a replica 


Some audience members sat on the stage, which gave them a close-up look 


of Shakespeare’s indoor theater, 
to house its productions, he said. 

This group has been coming 
almost every year for the past ten 
years, said Nicholas Clary, St. Mi- 
chael’s English professor. The in- 
terest level has always been high, 
with the audience sometimes ex- 
ceeding McCarthy’s seating ca- 
pacity, he said. 

“We stopped announcing 
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rformed music to entertain early arrivals. They sang contemporary material such as Pat Benatar’s, “Hit Me With 


The stage setup 
audience. 


their visit to off-campus publics, 
mainly because we are unable to 
accommodate more than the re- 
cital hall or the theater can hold,” 
Clary said. 

Clary enjoys inviting the 
company to perform at St. Mi- 
chael’s, he said. 

“They are thoroughly com- 


also led to direct interaction between the actors:and the 


Photos by Sheila Catanzarita 





mitted to make Shakespeare 
available to audiences of all ages 
and all preparations,” Clary said. 
“They create a warm and interac- 
tive experience from the moment 
they step onto the stage. I guaran- 
tee that everyone will want us to 
bring them back again next year.” 
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between songs. 


This is a public service 
announcement ... with guitar 


Campus radio station to broadcast advertisements for SMC clubs 


By Emily Kaas 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s radio sta- 
tion, WWPY, is going beyond 
just playing songs. The station 
now. offers free advertising. to 
any St. Michael’s club and free 
DJ services at campus activities. 

Letting clubs use the sta- 
tion’s resources is a great way 
to connect with other groups on 
campus, said Kyle Chadburn, 
WWPYV station manager and co- 
host of the show “Flirtin’ with 
Disaster,’ which airs Fridays 
from 5-8 p.m. 

Those in charge of the sta- 
tion hope this new resource will 
help unite St. Michael’s clubs. 

“A lot more can be accom- 
plished if organizations start 
working together,” said Dan 
Borkowski, public service direc- 
tor of WWPV. 

“Tt promotes working with 


different clubs,” sophomore Da- . 


vid Hiltz said. Hiltz is the vice 
president of Common Ground, 
St. Michael’s gay-straight alli- 
ance. 

The station has worked 
on the idea for two years, but 
this year it started to develop, 
Borkowski said. He hopes inter- 
est in the service will grow, he 
said. 

_“Even if it was just one 
(club) it would still be worth it,” 
he said. 

Clubs on campus can also 
record public service announce- 
ments that they attach their 
names onto. Making and airing 
personalized PSAs is much bet- 
ter than airing ones unrelated to 
the school, Borkowski said. 

“We want to make St. Mike’s 
radio more of a St. Mike’s sta- 


‘“‘We want our listeners 
on and off campus to 
hear the message and 


really think about it2?...future, Hiltz said... 


_ John Sheehey 
St. Michael’s registrar and 


WWPV DJ 





tion,” he said. 

“They take a PSA and per- 
sonalize it,” said John Sheehey, 
St. Michael’s registrar and for- 
mer WWPV faculty advisor. 
“We want our listeners on and 
off campus to hear the message 
and really think about it.” 

Michelle Merola, president 
of Common Ground, also saw 
the benefits of PSAs. 

“It’s another outlet to get 
our word out there to a group of 
people we might not have been 
reaching before,’ Merola said. 
“The more routes of communi- 
cation, the better.” 

St. Michael’s clubs and orga- 
nizations can also use WWPV’s 
free DJ services for activities 
around campus. 

The Student Association 
took advantage of this service 
for the Welcome Back Bash. 
WWPV’s presence helped make 


_the event a success, said Steve 


O’Neil, co-secretary of program- 
ming for the S.A. ‘. 

Besides helping the commu- 
nity, WWPV also receives more 
publicity by appearing at campus 
events. 

“Tt helps to raise exposure of 
the radio station among the stu- 
dent body,” Sheehey said. 

This service is not yet well 


known, but the members of 
WWPYV believe it will grow and 
be used more, Chadburn said. 
The free DJ service is a 
great idea that Common Ground 
hopes to take advantage of in the 


“It’s wonderful that we have 
this free resource on campus be- 
cause DJs can get really expen- 
sive,” he said. 

The S.A. and Common 
Ground are only two of the 
groups that have used WWPV’s 
new resources. Others include 
the Writing Center and Got 
SKILLS?, Chadburn said. 

Although still new, Chad- 
burn hopes that these new re- 
sources will be used around 
campus. 

“Tt’s a great way to give back 
to the St. Mike’s community,” he 
said. i 


How to put an 
ad on WWPV 


> Contact Kyle Chadburn 
or Dan Borkowski at the 
station - 654-2334. . 


> Go into the station and 
record your announcement, © 
or give them an outline, 

and they will record it for 
you. 


How to become 
a WWPV DJ 


> Contact WWPV Program 
Director Vinny Mannering at 
the station - 654-2334. 


> Find out which slots are 
still open that will fit your 
schedule. 


> Goto the radio station 
(St. Edmund's Hall, second 
floor) for training. 


Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 
WWPYV DJs plan to play advertisements and public service announcements for other on-campus organizations 


WWPY joins forces 
with online music site 


Promo CDs, band merchandise 
and free tickets among the benefits 


By Stewart Shearer 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s campus ra- 
dio station, WWPV, recently 
announced a partnership with 
MyTracks.com, a music down- 
loading Web site similar to 
iTunes. 


“They approached us last- 


year and there was discussion but 
it never, went anywhere,” said Kyle 
Chadburn, WWPYV station man- 
ager. “Then maybe two weeks 
ago they called me and we went 
through it again, and I thought it 
was beneficial to take advantage 
of what they were offering.” 

WWPYV will receive several 
benefits from the deal, Chadburn 
said. 

“Any artists featured on 
MyTracks that comes to the 
Burlington area, theyll give us 
tickets, promotional CDs, shirts 


and posters to give away,” Chad- _ 


burn said. 

In return WWPV will adver- 
tise MyTracks and the bands fea- 
tured on the site. 

“It’s a great way for them to 
spread their name across campus- 
es,” Chadburn said. 

The station is currently pro- 


_..[:Moting Stephen Kellogg and the. 


Sixers by giving away CDs of 
his most recent performance at 
Higher Ground and by hanging 
up posters around the Burlington 
area, he said. 

MyTracks shares a similar 
concept to other Web sites where 
users pay for music downloads, 
but it maintains several key dif- 
ferences. 

“You pay one flat or monthly 
fee and then are free to down- 
load as much as you want,” said 
Stephanie Gabarik, MyTracks 
promotion manager. “No limits, 
no restrictions.” 

On MyTracks, users can also 
preview any full-length song on 


the site, while other programs re- 
strict users to a short pre-selected 
clip. 

There are other interesting 
features as well. 

**You can create personal pro- 
file pages and make a library of all 
your own favorite songs and share 
them with other people,” Gabarik 
said. “Being able to download as 
much as you want and then being 
able to share it with your friends 
is what sets us apart.” . 

This strategy is possible be- 
cause MyTracks focuses on inde- 
pendent artists who have agreed 
to have their music distributed on 
the site. 

“We're trying to find the 
small up-and-coming bands that 
haven’t broken into the main- 
stream yet,” Gabarik said. 

Whether the Web site will 
prove popular among St. Mi- 
chael’s students remains to be 
seen. 

“Tt sounds like a good deal,” 
junior Ashleigh McCrory said. “I 
think students would like to be 
able to listen to the whole song as 
opposed to a 30-second clip.” 

While the partnership with 
MyTracks has been in the mak- 
ing for some time now, it isn’t 
WWPV’s.only attempt at broad: 
ening its connections. 

“We're actually bringing ina 
few more (companies) right now,” 
Chadburn said. “We’ve estab- 
lished a really nice relationship 
with Higher Ground and we’ll be 
having two or three ticket give- 
aways in the near future. We’ve 
also been working with Nectar’s 
in Burlington.” 

However, not every attempt 
has been successful. 

“We’ve been approached by 
other people in the past, but we 
decided that their offers weren’t 


- in the best interest of the commu- 


nity,’ Chadburn said. 





re 


“Photo by Nick Briggs 


Independent musicians could potentially reach larger audiences through 
the partnership between WWPV and MyTracks.com. 


a 


SPEAKS 


If you were on the MIV show 
‘Made, what would you be made 


“The Pink Power Ranger, be- 
cause she’s hot.” 


Jen Merrihew, ’11 


“The next Usher, because he’s 


ballin’. 


Zach Smith, ’09 


“Jessica Simpson's trainer, so | 
can look at that all day.” 


, Mike Giordano, ’09 





“Dan Ehrhardt, because he’s 
got big triceps.” 


Andrew Deloria, ’08 





“A surfer, because I’ve always 
wanted to surf, and my friends 
do.” 


Alicia Holman, '11 





“A Charlie’s Angel, because | 
want to make people cry and 
look hot doing it.” 


Katie Murphy, ’14 


“A ballerina, because they're 
pretty in pink.” 


Mary Newman, ’10 


“Justin Timberlake duh 
because he gets all the 
babes.” 


Dustin Littleton, ‘10 





FEATURES 





By Justin Miller 
Staff Writer 


Growers and eaters are en- 
joying the large quantity and 
tasty quality of this season’s ap- 
ples. The warm and relatively dry 
weather conditions are the main 
reasons for a great apple season, 
according to the Vermont Agency 
of Agriculture. 

Sophomore Emily Bullis 
loved the abundance and the great 
taste of this year’s apple crop. 

“They were absolutely deli- 
cious, nice and crispy,’ Bullis 
said. 

She also made desserts for 
herself and friends with the ap- 
ples she gathered, she said. 

“J made apple crisp and for- 
got to add the sugar, but it was 
still good because the apples were 
good,” Bullis said. 

When comparing this year’s 
crop to last year’s, Bullis said 
there was absolutely no compari- 
son. 

“No question, they were bet- 
ter this year,” she said. 

While many Vermonters 
were discouraged by yellow grass 
and wilting flowers from the lack 
of rain, the dry weather actually 





sa 
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helped better fertilize the state’s 
apple trees. 

“Tt’s been a very good apple 
season and a good season for all 
fruit crops across the board,” said 
Kelly Loftus, the public relations 


officer for the Vermont Agency of | 


Agriculture. w 

The cause of a bad apple sea- 
son can usually be tied to either 
a wet spring or a rough summer, 
she said. Last year’s McIntosh 
apples, which make up about fifty 
percent of the apple harvest in 
Vermont, were greatly affected 
by last year’s bad weather, Loftus 
said. 

“Apples are very susceptible 
to things like a rainy spring and 
to hail damage,” she said. 

James Vove, the manager of 
Chapin Orchards in Essex, Vt., 
agreed that this season is one of 
the best for apples in a long time. 
Sales are up at Chapin Orchards 
for a variety of reasons, Vove 
said. 

“Chapin Orchards is mostly 
a retail operation, Vove said. We 
need a good crop and we need 
good weather in the fall so people 
come out and pick. Great weather 
on the weekends has definitely 
helped,” Vove said. 








Apples to Apples 


This year's fall weather increases 
apple picking statewide 


The amount of revenue an 
orchard takes in during a good 
season is often more than during 
what is considered a bad season. 

“There is going to be about 
50 percent more fruit on the trees 
this year compared to last year,” 
Vove said. “This could easily lead 
to a 15 percent increase in rev- 
enue over last year.” 

The apple industry is impor- 
tant to Vermont’s economy, con- 
tributing over $12 million each 
year as well as an additional $7 
million in added products such as 
pies and cider, Loftus said. 

It is not just the growers and 
sellers who are ecstatic about this 
year’s great crop. Many pickers 
and buyers of apples have agreed 
that there are plenty of great tast- 
ing apples. 

Sophomore, Kerry McKeon, 
went apple picking with her rug- 
by team before the apple season 
was officially open at Chapin Or- 
chards. She was pleasantly sur- 
prised by the selection and taste. 

“The apples were a little tart, 
but delicious,” McKeon said. 

McKeon and her teammates 
picked the apples and donated 
most of them to the local food 
shelter. This is something she 
plans to do again this season and 
in future years. 4 

The few_apples McKeon kept 
were shared among friends, and 
the taste consensus was over- 
whelmingly positive, she said. 

Although the apple season 
may be nearing its end, orchards’ 
across the state are still open for 
business, due to this year’s very 
large crop. 


Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 


Apple Fun Facets 


> The apple is the official state fruit of Vermont. : 
> 80 percent of Vermont apples are sold outside the state and up to 20 percent in Europe. — 
> Apples are a member of the rose family. 
>» Fresh apples float because 25 percent of their volume is air. ; 
‘> A medium-size apple has only 80 calories, no fat, no sodium and no cholesterol. es 


> Vermont's fresh apple crop is valued at $10-12 million each year. 


> Vermont’s leading apple varieties are Mcintosh, Cortland, Red Delicious and Empire. 


information provided by the Fowler Farms web site & the Vermont Apples web site 
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‘HOROSCOPES 


By Meredith Falzone 
Features Editor 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Stop parking in handicapped spaces. Your parents will not 
appreciate the $200 in parking fines you have built up. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Maybe it is time to quit the soccer team. The “bruised look” 
is not the fall fashion trend. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


You are 20 years old now, it is time to stop buying Pizza 
Lunchables. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Just because your car was given to you as a present does not 


_ mean you should drive it. The beaded seat covers and rust 


on the trunk are not that cool. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Your roommates will thank you for learning how to share 


after all these years. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Don’t.ask the boy. you like to come over to your room. You 
haven’t cleaned in weeks and it looks like a bomb went off. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Just because they are called Wheat Thins does not mean 
you can eat the entire box. 

TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Your pet mouse wants out. Let him be free. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


The next time someone suggests doing something sponta- 
neous, do it. You never know, you may end up on the roof 
of Alliot. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


The student who sits three seats away from you in class 
really isn’t a vampire; she just doesn’t get enough sleep at 
night. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Don’t walk on the sidewalks, try the grassy paths instead. 
If you slip in mud you'll have a great excuse to skip class. 
Your teacher will understand your humiliation of falling on 
your butt. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Can’t find your roommate after Security knocked on the 
door? Check the laundry basket, it seemed like a good 
idea at the time. 


FEATURES 


Breathe in, breathe out 


Yoga proves to be the most popular intramural at St. Michael's 


By Molly Barrett 
Staff Writer 


Yoga class at St. Michael’s 
may leave the muscles a little sore, 
but the peaceful affects of breath- 
ing deeply and stretching out- 
weigh any discomfort. The class, 
held at 6:15 p.m. each Wednesday 
in the dance studio of Tarrant, is a 
sanctuary of calm. 

Throughout every motion, 
instructor Kristen Hindes re- 
minds everyone to inhale and ex- 
hale on cue. Awareness of every 
change of motion illustrates how 
each stretch affects the body. This 
meditative mind-body connection 
could be why the class sells out so 
quickly every semester. 

Yoga has been offered for 
about six years, and is always the 
first class to sell out, said Marcel 
Choquette, director of intramural 
and recreation sports at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“Kristen has done a good job 
of establishing a base,” he said. 

Hindes has been teaching 
yoga at St. Michael’s for three 
years, but has been involved with 
yoga for six years. She teaches 
“flow yoga,” which is a combi- 


_ nation of Ashtanga, a set series 


of poses, and Iyengar, a yoga lab 
where participants hold poses and 
work on breathing, she said. 

Balance, strength and flex- 
ibility are the greatest benefits of 
yoga, Hindes said. 


What you should 
know before 
heading to yoga 
class: 


> Drink plenty of water 
before class. 

» Come to class on an empty 
stomach. 

> Bring a yoga mat, beach 
towel and water. : 

> Wear comfortable athletic 
clothing. 

» Expect to sweat. 


Information provided by 
the Bikram Yoga Web site 


The class maintains 25 to 30 
students each semester, Choquette 
said. 

This popularity is why soph- 
omore Emily Conley was unable 
to get into the class this semester. 

Conley has been involved 
with yoga for two years. She be- 
gan yoga to help ease the pain of 
her injuries from cross-country 
running. She took the class of- 
fered by St. Michael’s last year, 
but missed the sign-ups this year, 
she said. 

“Tt fills up really fast,’ Con- 
ley said. : 

She is now enrolled in class- 
es downtown at Bikram Yoga, 
where the room is heated to 100 
degrees. 

“It’s designed to be yoga 


plus a full workout,” Conley said. 
“You sweat all the time. It’s a dif- 
ferent workout than I’ve ever been 
used to.” 

The St. Michael’s class is 
more “relaxation-based,’ and 
uses different moves every time, 
she said. 

Yoga is a great way for people 
to create health and well-being, 
said Kelley Lyons, instructor and 
owner of Bikram Yoga. 

She likes Burlington because 
of all the varieties of yoga offered 
around town. 

“There are different styles of 
yoga just like there are different 
kinds of pizza places,” she said. 
“All pizza’s good, but some piz- 
za’s better. That’s why Burlington 
is so great. You can take a bunch 
of different styles and see what 
suits you best.” 

There are specific classes 
offered for pregnant women and 
for those over the age of 65, but 
in general there is no typical yoga 
student. There are people in their 
mid-teens to seventies, and class- 
es are about 60 percent female, 
with a wide range of economic 
levels, Lyons said. 

Yoga is different from other 
types of exercise because there is 
more mind-body connection, Ly- 
ons said. 

“You are trying to embrace 
what you feel,” she said. 





Life beyond the badge 





By Matt DiVenere 
Staff Writer 


With his hands flying from 
one disc changer to the next, DJ 
Acula, also known as Officer 
Mike Manning, uses a driving 
beat with many different sound 
effects. 

Every DJ wants a perfor- 
mance name that will make him 
stand out. Manning ran through 
many different names before 
finding DJ Acula. 

“There’s nothing really to the 
name,” Manning said. “It was just 


Officer Mike Manning performs as DJ 


Photo by Nick Briggs 
Officer Mike Manning sets up his equipment before his WWPV show 
which airs Tuesdays from midnight to 2 a.m. 


a name suggested to me and I’ve 
stuck with it ever since.” 

Manning found his love for 
music when he was a kid. 

“At a young age, I would 
pretend to be a DJ by recording 
my voice into a tape recorder 
while playing music in the back- 
ground.” 

Five years ago he became 
curious about the St. Michael’s 
WWPYV radio station. 

His DJ status is more of a 
hobby than anything else, he said. 
He enjoys himself in every as- 
pect while he DJs. His music is 
an “Americanized house style”, 


Acula on WWPV 


Manning said. 

Andrew Kuzmin, host of 
WWPV’s “Kitchen Sink” said 
he loves the idea that a security 
guard is interacting with the stu- 
dents this way. 

“(Security guards) are not out 
to get you, they like to do other 
things as well,” he said. 

The majority of DJs at 
WWPYV prefer sticking to pre-ex- 
isting playlists that they have cre- 
ated on their computers, Manning 
said. DJ Acula however, spins his 
music live on the air. DJ Acula 
uses a variety of equipment when 
he is playing music. 

Ally Larsen, a sophomore 
who is an avid listener to WWPV, 
was very surprised to learn that 
a security guard was a DJ at the 
radio station, she said. 

“I didn’t know that security 
was involved in things other than 
their jobs,” Larsen said. 

Security officer Mike Man- 
ning has been with St. Michael’s 
for six years. 

“T feel like I’m making a dif- 
ference here on campus,” Man- 
ning said. “Whether it’s helping 
someone with a flat tire on the 
outskirts of campus, to just walk- 
ing around campus and interact- 
ing with the students.” 

You can hear DJ Acula on 
Tuesdays from midnight to 2 a.m. 
on WWPV 88.7 FM. 
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“Pancake brunch welcomes students to the Women’s Center 


The Women’s Center kicks off the year with many different programs including self-defense classes and a film series 





By Meghan McNamara 
Staff Writer 


This fall has proven to be a 
busy one for the St. Michael’s 
Women’s Center. 

On Friday, Oct. 12, the cen- 
ter held a pancake brunch and 
will finish out October with basic 
self-defense classes 'and'a global 
women’s film series. 

The current director of the 
Women’s Center, Kim Swartz, 
said she is very excited about the 
upcoming events. 

The Women’s Center is on 
campus to provide the St. Mi- 
chael’s community with a social 


LEONARDO’S BASICS 


and educational meeting place. 
The goal is to give students a re- 
ally warm and welcoming place 
to meet, Swartz said. 

The idea for the Women’s 
Center started with Kate Ernst 
and Heather Butler of the class 
of 2000. Ernst and Butler worked 
closely with faculty and staff to 
expand their ideas for the ‘center; 
which eventually opened in March 
of 2001 in the stained glass room 
on the second floor of Alliot. The 
Center was first opened to pro- 
vide the St. Michael’s community 
with a space to share ideas and to 
support one another. The Center 
also strived to raise the commu- 


MEDIUM 









nity’s awareness about women’s 
issues. In August 2004, the Wom- 
en’s Center moved to its current 
location at 26 College Parkway, 
across the parking lot from Ross 
Sports Center, Swartz said. 

At the beginning of each se- 
mester the Women’s Center hosts 
a program to get people involved, 
Swartz said. This fall the center 
decided on a pancake brunch to 
bring people into the center and 
allow those who have never been 
to see what the center offers. 

“The pancake brunch is a so- 
cial open house type of program,” 
Swartz said. 

On Tuesday Oct. 23, the 











Photo by Nick Briggs 
Kim Swartz (middle), director of the Women’s Center, speaks with President Jack Newhiduser (right) on Friday Oct. 12 at the Women’s Center dur- 
ing their pancake brunch. 


Women’s Center will be offer- 
ing three 90 minute basic self- 
defense sessions to students, staff 
and faculty. 

The self-defense sessions 
will be teaching very basic self- 
awareness and self-defense skills, 
Swartz said. 

Although these sessions will 
not be in-depth classes; the Wom- 
en’s Center in conjunction with 
the Colchester police, does offer 
a more advanced self-defense 
program called Rape Aggression 
Defense Systems (R.A.D.) It usu- 
ally consists of a few different 
sessions equaling 12 hours. 

“We like to offer the basic 


WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST ¢ TRADITIONAL OR GOURMET PIZZA 


LEONARDO'S TOPPINGS WED. $1.50ca LG. $1756 














self-defense sessions because of 
the fact that the other self-defense 
program offered is such a large 
time commitment,” Swartz said. 
“The most important thing 
for people to know about the 
Women’s Center is that it isn’t 
a crisis center,’ sophomore Ka- 
tie Mitiguy said. “It is more of 
a place for women to go about 
gender awareness and a place to 
house different social events.” 

The Women’s Center is 
open to the St. Michael’s com- 
munity during regular business 
hours but can also be reserved 
for use at other times. The center 
is becoming a popular place for 
resident assistants to hold events 
with their residents and for clubs 
or groups to meet and hang out, 
Swartz said. 

Joyce Hall resident assistant, 
Beth Morgenthau, recently host- 
ed a brownie baking and “chick 
flick” social for her residents at 
the Women’s Center. 

“The center was nice to have 
and really useful,’ Morgenthau 
said. “The girls felt like they 
were at home, while still being at 
school.” 

This | semester Professor 
Crystal L-Hote is holding her Phi- 
losophy and Feminism class, in 
one of the upstairs rooms of the 
center. Professors often use the 
Women’s Center as a classroom 
for some of their gender related 
classes, Swartz said. It allows 
them to, meet in a more, informal 
setting. : 

“Tt is important to envision 
this as a welcoming space for 
all students on campus,” Swartz 
said. 


































































Tomato Sauce & Cheese $10.30 a italian Pepperoni Freshly Sliced Grean Peppers 
Garlic Sauce & Cheesé $10.30 S Hot italian Sausage Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 
rie A wpe! Sauce & Cheese dienes ue 80 Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers 

egular Crust — | 10.30 12.90 Marinated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic 
Extra Thin Crust “nchtices $10.30 $12.90 New England Baked Ham California Black Olives 
Extra Thick Crust SALES ee 910.30 $12.90 _ Anchovy Filets Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

oNARDO'S: | if petiveny zones Frosty Gis Broecsuiicul Mann Gmrtcmle CeCe 
A LOCAL VERMONT COMPANY “ee * Fresh White Mushroome Greek Feta Cheese 

soon | 94-9000 
Sr dived erect ood eee Fresh Green Spinach -Herbal Soy Cheese 
Freshly Sliced Eggplant 
ZZARE! 1) Bee tce Whe. Crue reshly Sliced Eqgplan’ Grated Parmesan Cheese 


USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


TRADITIONAL FAVORITES 
1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 
Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 
j2. Meat Lover's Revenge 
ftalian Pepperoni, Hot italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 
England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight 
New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 
Sweet Hawalian Pineapple 
g,.¥exas Hot Buffalo Chicken 
asty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
5. Louisiana Cajun Creation 
Hot ftalian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices . 
8. Roasted Chicken BBQ 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White 
Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


LEONARDO’S WORKS MED. $14.80 LG. $18.90 


talian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24) COUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 
. $7.00. . $13.00... . $25.00 


ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA 


Freshly Sliced Red Onions —_— Flavorful Four Cheese Blend - 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES 


Four Cheese Fusion 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheases 
2. Fresh Mushroom Fiorentine 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Plum Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 
3. Exotic Greek island 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Pium Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 
4. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 
Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Slicad Red Onions, Fresh Plu 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Crea 
_§. Gorgonzola Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated 
- Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
6. bist Thal Vegetarian 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, 
Green Bell Peppers, Cut Broccoil & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 


VEGETARIAN WORKS MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, 
Pium Tomatoes & California Black Olives 


THE PARTY PAK « SERVES 10 $40.00 
2 Large One Topping Pizzas 
1 Double Order Wings « 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 


perros wi $9 100. 
NOLUDEDE 


“TWO LARGE, ONE-TOPPING PIZZAS 









GOURMET FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 
sil Pesto Chicken 
-3,33.Basi} Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, 
Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
‘ennel Sausage Gourmet { 
wrtesh Garlic Sauce, Hot italian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 


aconut Curry Chicken 
Bre Garlic Sauce, Curried Chicken Breast, Sweet Coconut Flakes, 
Frashly Sliced Red Onions & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
4, Classic Chicken Cordon Bieu 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
5. Marinated Chicken Parmesan 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 
6. Asian Thai Chicken 
Marinated Chicken Broast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Slicad White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 


(PEPSI ONE LITER $2.00 
Pepsi « Diet Pepsi « Mountain Dew « Ginger Ale + Aquafina 


MED, $13.80 LG. $16.90 





MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 





































BREADSTICKS 
Garlic. Cheesy 
$3.00 $4.00 


FRESH SALADS 


GARDEN GREEK 
$5.00 
TAX 


#251800 . | 


TWO MEDIUM, TWO-TOPPING PIZZAS - 










Regular/Hot. . 















SO. SURLINGTON NO OTHER CCUFONS APPLY BURLINGTON SO. BURLINGTON NO OTHER. COUPONS APPLY BURLINGTON SO. BUALINGTON NO OTHER COUPONS APPLY 
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FREE DELIVERY « MC/VISA ¢ FREE DELIVERY -+ 





MC/VISA ¢ FREE DELIVERY 
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School shootings becoming a threat | 


down at a crowded table to eat brunch 
with your roommates. The aroma of 
waffles and toasted bagels wafts through 
the dining hall and students’ excited chatter 
rings in your ears. As you blow into a 
brown mug to cool your hot chocolate, you 
hear a shrill scream from the entrance to 
the cafeteria. You turn to 
see a student in a hooded 
sweatshirt, brandishing 
a small black handgun. 
He begins shooting. 

While I hate to be 
paranoid, I can’t help but 
wonder if St. Michael's 

‘is prepared to handle a 
situation like this. Sadly, 
it needs to be addressed. 

Sincethe Columbine 
tragedy, school shootings 
seem to have become part of our culture. 

’ Less than a week ago, two students and two 
teachers were shot by a student who then 
killed himself at SuccessTech Academy in 
Cleveland. 

With 250 students, this prestigious 
high school was a calm place with well- 
behaved students: Many were shocked by 
the shooting, just like many would be if a 
shooting occurred at St. Michael’s. 

Although I don’t know how to prevent 
a shooting, we can prevent a drastic 
outcome, like the Virginia Tech Massacre 
when 33 people were killed, if we have a 


[« Sunday morning and you just sat 
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reaction plan. 

St. Michael's created a reaction plan 
last year after the Essex Elementary 
School shooting, said Pete Soons, director 
of security. 

But when I posed the hypothetical 
Alliot situation to Officer Mike Manning 
on Saturday, he didn't mention the new 
reaction plan. 

“As the situation happened, we would 
respond to it as an incident,’ Manning 
said. Manning told me the person to talk 
to about developments in our reaction plan 
was Soons. 

But I saw that as a problem. Every 


security officer should know exactly 


what we would do if there were a school 
shooting and of all the developments under 
way. After all, Soons is not always here. 

Soons said that there is also a plan in 
place for contacting students. But then he 
added that testing for that plan is going on 

“now. 

“This is on our minds,” Soons said. 
“We're thinking about it. We’re doing 
something about it.” 

Less than four hours after I talked 
with Soons Monday morning, he sent 
an e-mail to the student body about the 
developments with RAVE wireless for 
immediate mass text messages to students 
if an emergency occurs. But why did I 
have to question Soons before we became 
aware of any developments? 

Although it is good that Security 


is beginning to develop plans before 
something has happened here, I think that 
the plan for contacting students should be 
far past the development stages by now. 

Today is the six-month anniversary 
of Virginia Tech. After two students were 
killed on the morning of April 16 in a 
Virginia Tech dorm, security and campus 
authorities should have placed the entire 
student body on lockdown. Then, 31 
deaths could have been prevented. 

It should serve as a reminder of the 
terrible things that can happen as a result of 
negligence. We should have had a system 
set up last year ago to contact the entire 
student body if something like a shooting 
happened. ' 

How many school shootings have to 
happen before a concrete response plan is 
finalized and put into place? 

E-mail is just one way students should 
be contacted. The contact with RAVE 
wireless is an important step. But most 
important, a public address system should 
be installed throughout the St. Michael’s 
campus that would alert people who do not 
check their phones frequently. 

Colleges are breeding grounds 
for depression and loneliness, the 
characteristics common among shooters. 
Although no one wants a shooting to 
happen at St. Michael's, we need to be 
prepared for the worst. 





Study Abroad: Two friends study in Spain 


Homesickness 


By Rachael Richardson ~-“ 
Guest Columnist 


G Hees is just another 
way to be proud and thank- 
ful of where you came from, 

I hope my sister doesn’t mind me borrow- 
ing her words, but they are the most help- 
ful piece of advice I’ve received since ar- 
riving in Salamanca, Spain. 

Five years older than me, my sister 
Carolyn has literally traveled the world. 
She’s packed up her life into two rather 
large suitcases and gone to Alaska, Ire- 
land, France, Egypt and just about every 
other city or country you can think of. 
To deny her influence over my choice to 
study abroad, especially in Europe, would 
be futile. After hearing her stories and see- 
ing so many amazing pictures, how could 
I not want to see what it was all about? 

After a three-day stopover in Lon- 
don to help ease the group into our study 
abroad experience, we landed in Madrid. 
After a two-hour bus ride, we arrived in 
Salamanca: home for the next three and a 
half months. 

Even though I felt comfortable almost 
immediately with my roommate, my se- 





fiora (host mother) and the city in general, 
I still found myself missing the comforts 


VAs f trom a ftaaharny acti 4 rattan anit liet alr i 
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After talking with my sister and hear- 
ing what she had to say, I realized that 
what I was feeling was completely normal. 
It also made me realize another crucial 
fact: home would always be there waiting 
for me. If I-wasn’t careful, these next three 
months would fly by, and after returning 
to the U.S. I would wonder where all the 
time had gone.. 

It was at that moment that I commit- 
ted myself 100 percent to embracing the 
“tranquilo” Spanish lifestyle. 

Since then, I’ve gone to a bull fight, 
seen a flamenco show, chatted with el- 
derly men in the Plaza Mayor, haggled in 
Spanish at “los mercados” (supermarkets), 
eaten paella and tortilla espafiola and tak- 
en about a million pictures. 

I know that December will be here 

‘ before I know it, and when I get back to 
New Hampshire, I’ll find myself missing 
my new friends, my room with its bright 
green walls, daily siestas and the country 
I’m now lucky enough to call home. When 
that happens, all I’ll have to do is look 
back at my sister’s words and remember 
that Spain will always be here for me to 
come back to. 


Photo courtesy of Lora Kelley 


Juniors Rachael Richardson and Lora Kelley in Salamanca, Spain. 


Spanish overload 


Guest Columnist 


Ts bus ride to Salamanca from the 
airport in Madrid was excruciat- 
ingly boring. What the heck did I 
get myself into? All I saw were cows and 
fields. It’s exactly like Vermont, I thought, 
which was comforting in a way, but I had 
come to Spain for something different. 

Two and a half hours later, I got my 
wish. 

Arriving here was like finding a pi- 
rate’s treasure from many years ago. This 
ancient city is known as Spain’s “hidden 
gem,” with Roman and Gothic archi- 
tecture dating back to the 10th and 11th 
centuries. This college town is filled with 
thirty churches and two cathedrals with 
such intricate detail you would think God 
himself had made them. 

The culture shock for me was a lot 
more subtle than I expected. I arrived here 
with an open mind, trying practically ev- 
erything I could, even if I couldn’t pro- 
nounce it. I was having so much fun the 
first few weeks that I didn’t realize how 
much I missed home until I remembered I 
was halfway across the world. 

Since Salamanca is such a big city, 
walking everywhere was a bit challeng- 
ing at first, especially since St. Michael’s 
students are not accustomed to walking 
farther than three seconds from the suites 
to Alliot, but I have found myself enjoy- 
ing the fresh air. Living in such a big city 
isn’t so bad. 

The hardest times for me are when 
things slow down and I find myself miss- 
ing the familiarity of my old routines. But 
instead of sulking, I decided to embrace 
the opportunities I have ahead of me to 
see the real world. 

I find myself thanking God every day 
that I can walk by beautiful buildings that 
hold more history than I could learn in a 
textbook. I am in Spanish overload, and I 
am loving every minute of it. 
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Steroids 
ruin records 


en I was in sixth grade, I spent 
hours glued to the TV eagerly 
awaiting what I thought was a 


tremendous moment. Mark McGwire and 
Sammy Sosa were both challenging what 
was then the single-season home run re- 
cord of 61 held by Roger Maris. 

For a little leaguer 
who never hit a home run 
this number was baffling. 
I still remember rushing 
off the bus to watch the 
afternoon game on ESPN 
that McGwire broke the 
record and hit his 62nd 
home run. I cheered. 
I taped the game. I in- 
scribed the date 9/8/98 on 
my desk. I was proud to 
be a witness to baseball 


COLUMNIST 


Wells 


history. 

Fast forward nine summers later to 
2007. Barry Bonds broke what was prob- 
ably the most cherished record in sports. 
He became the all-time home run king by 
breaking Henry Aaron’s career mark of 755 
home runs. Where was I when this hap- 
pened? Sleeping. 

My feelings about professional athletes 
have taken a serious hit over the last decade 
due to alleged and known steroid use. I view 
Bonds asa tremendous baseball player, but 
one who is also marred by controversy. 

A seven-time most valuable player, 
Bonds has established himself as one of 
baseball’s greatest hitters. He has been un- 
der scrutiny for years surrounding whether 
he used performance enhancing drugs. 
He hit 73 home runs in 2001, breaking 


“"McGwire’s record of 70;setin 1998:Bonds 


never hit 50 home runs in a season before 
2001, and hasn’t hit over 45 for a season 
since. Steroid use hasn’t been proven, and 
Bonds hasn’t admitted to using. 

All of this caught up with me. A mile- 
stone home run record, one that would have 


* once captivated me, became anticlimactic. 


As the moment approached I realized I 
wasn’t willing to go the extra mile and stay 
up late to watch it happen, not when I had 
to get up for work at 5:30 a.m. So much for 
witnessing history. 

McGwire has also faced allegations of 
steroid use. He was among a group of base- 
ball players who appeared before Congress 
in the spring of 2005. When asked if he 
used steroids, all McGwire said was he 
didn’t want to talk about the past. 

The past is what matters most. I don’t 
want to hear excuses; I want to know the 
truth. Watching McGwire and Sosa hit all 
those home runs in the summer of 1998 was 
important to me. To hear the legitimacy of 
those home runs questioned only leads me 
to doubt the authenticity of the achieve- 
ment. McGwire’s embarrassing showing 
before Congress only added to my disgust. 

Bonds’ record setting home run ball 
was sold on eBay for $752,467 by college 
student Matt Murphy, who caught it. Fash- 
ion designer Mare Ecko had the winning 
bid; he then made a Web site where fans 
could vote on what he should do with the 
ball. The options were to give it to the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame, brand the ball with an 
asterisk before giving it to the hall of fame, 
or shoot the ball into outer space. Branding 
the ball with an asterisk won. 

That sums up America’s feeling for 
our newly crowned home run king. The 
ball will go to the hall of fame, but the large 
asterisk will be a constant reminder of the 
controversy around the record. 

Hopefully the truth will emerge some- 
day, but from what I’ve seen, records can 
stand tall but some record holders prefer to 
slouch. 


Ye 
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Fight night features first mixed martial arts fight 





Photo courtesy of Bob Kilpatrick 


Burlington Brawl features its first mixed martial arts fight at 7 p.m. on Saturday, Oct. 20 at Memorial 
Auditorium. 





Guitar Hero Tournament Sign-up: 
Students sign up to participate in 
the Guitar Hero tournament during 
the PV Palooza on Saturday, Oct. 
20. Alliot lobby, noon-2 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2334. 


Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz: Stu- 
dents of the Spanish poetry semi- 
nar on Sor Juana give a presenta- 
tion about the life and times of one 
of Mexico’s most influential writers. 
Women’s Center, noon-12:50 p.m. 
Free. Contact 654-2454. 


Practice Interviews: Students 
meet with local professionals to 
practice interviewing. Student 
Resource Center, 4-7 p.m. Free. 
Contact datwater@smcovt.edu. 


Willie Kern: The filmmaker, envi- 
ronmentalist and kayaker presents 
his photography and film from ~ 
Tibet, China and Bhutan. McCarthy 
Arts Center, 7 p.m. Free. Contact 
654-2258. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan’s 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Aimless Drifters: This band 
opened by Pulse Prophets, plays 
for those 21 and older. Nectar’s, 
Burlington, 9 p.m. Free. Contact 
658-4771. 
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Peace Corps Information Table: 
A Peace Corps representative 
provides information on volunteer 
opportunities. Alliot lobby, 11 a.m.- 
1:30 p.m. Free. Contact 654-2547. 


Fall Humanities Colloquium Se- 
ries: Stephanie Sleeper speaks on 
“The Politics of ABC’s: Religion and 
Education in Restoration England.” 
St. Edmund's Hall, Farrell Room, 
noon. Free. Contact 654-2489. 


Guitar Hero Tournament Sign-up: 
Students sign up to participate in 
the Guitar Hero tournament during 
the PV Palooza on Saturday, Oct. 
20. Alliot lobby, 5-6 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2334. 


Counselor-in-Residence: Students 
not feeling their best stop in for 
counseling. Alliot, Stained Glass 


Room, 6-8 p.m. Free. Contact 
dkells@smcvt.edu. 


Conference on Human Develop- 
ment: Twenty-five speakers meet 
to commemorate the 40th anni- 
versary of Pope Paul VI’s encyclical 
“On the Development of Peoples.” 
McCarthy Arts Center, 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Contact Edward Mahoney 
654-2578. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan’s 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Turbine: |n its second year on the 
road, this band plays for those 21 
and older. Nectar’s, Burlington, 9 
p.m. Free. Contact 658-4771. 


Workingman’s Army: Created in 
2003, this band plays for those 
21 and older. Club Metronome, 
Burlington, 9 p.m. $5. Contact 
865-4563. 





Conference on Human Devel- 
opment: Twenty-five speakers 
meet to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of Pope Paul VI’s 
encyclical “On the Development of 
Peoples.” McCarthy Arts Center, 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Contact Edward 
Mahoney 654-2578. 


WorldStage production of The 
Hollow Crown: The chamber 
music/readers theater presents 
five shows about England royalty. 
McCarthy Arts Center, 8-10 p.m. 
Free. Contact blindau@smcvt.edu. 


English Country Dancing: Commu-. 


nity members learn English country 
dancing. Elley-Long Music Center, 
7-9:30 p.m. First time is free. Con- 
tact 899-2378. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan’s 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Pat Metheny Trio: A guitarist, bass- 
ist and drummer join to perform 
jazz. Flynn Main Stage, Burlington, 
8 p.m. $32 and up. Contact 86- 
Flynn. 


Seven Sunny Days: This ski film 
will be played in the Higher Ground 
Ballroom. Higher Ground, South 


Burlington, 8 p.m. $15. Contact 
888-512-SHOW. 


Bassnectar: This band performs 

in the Showcase Lounge. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington, 9 p.m. 
$10 in advance, $12 day of show. 
Contact 888-512-SHOW. i 


Grippo Funk Band: With roots 
in Burlington, this band plays for 
those 21 and older. Nectar’s, 
Burlington, 9 p.m. $5. Contact 
658-4771. 


Vermont Workers Conference: 
Bernie Sanders speaks and Work- 
ingman’s Army and 2nd Agenda 
both perform at the fund raiser for 
the Vermont Workers Center.and 
Iraq Veterans Against the War. Club 
Metronome, Burlington, 9 p.m. $5. 
Contact 865-4563. 





All Sports, Recreation and Fit- 
ness Expo: Over 60 seminars and 
activities engage Vermont sports 
enthusiasts. Champlain Valley Ex- 
position, Essex Junction, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. $8. Contact 878-5545. 


_ Artist Market: Artists sell their 


work to Burlington residents. City 
Hall Park, Burlington, 9 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. Free. Contact kattanasio@ 
ci.burlington.vt.us. 


Whole Health Expo: Burlington 
hosts its 2nd annual Whole Health 
Expo featuring over 100 exhibits 
about health and community and a 
rock concert. Sheraton, Burlington, 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Contact 
info@WholeHealthExpo.com.- 


Exploratory Advising Open House: 


An information session and a tour 
are included in the open house 
for students who haven’t chosen 
a major. Hoehl Welcome Center, 
9:45 a.m.- 2 p.m. Free. Contact 
762-8000. 


PV Palooza: A Guitar Hero tourna- 
ment, food and prizes are featured 
at the event hosted by WWPV 
88.7fm The Mike. Library lawn, 3 
p.m. Free. Contact 654-2334. 


Basin Harbor Club’s Annual 
Oktoberfest: German food, local 
beer, fireworks and a bonfire are 
featured on the Red Mill lawn.- 
Basin Harbor, Vergennes, 4-7 p.m. 
$35. Contact 475-2311. 


Spirits of the Tower Haunted Park 
Walk: Goody bags, storytellers, 


music and a pumpkin carving con- 
test are featured for city residents. 
Ethan Allen Park, Burlington. Free. 
Contact 864-0123. 


Burlington Braw! MMA Fight 
Night: Fight Night features its first 
mixed Martial Arts fight. Memorial 
Auditorium, 7 p.m. $20 and up. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


Closer: The Catalyst Theater 
Company performs Patrick Mar- 
ber’s drama ‘about four people. 
Fynn Center. Waterfront Theater, 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $10 and up. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan’s 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Stephen Kellogg and the Sixers: 
This quartet from Massachusetts 
performs a combination of rock- 
and-roll and authentic American 
sound in the Higher Ground 
Ballroom. Higher Ground, South 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $12 in advance, 
$14 day of show. Contact 888- 
512-SHOW. 


Future Rock: These three musi- 
cians perform in the Showcase 
Lounge. Higher Ground, South 
Burlington, 8:30 p.m. $10 in ad- 
vance, $12 day of show. 


Led Loco: Formed in 1971, this 
band plays for those 21 and older. 
Nectar’s, Burlington, 9 p.m. $6. 
Contact 658-4771. 


Club Retronome: Every Saturday 
Fattie B spins ‘70s and ‘80s music 
for those 21 and older. Club Met- 
ronome, Burlington, 9 p.m.- 2 a.m. 
$5. Contact 865-4563. 





All Sports, Recreation and Fit- 


ness Expo: Over 60 seminars and 
activities engage Vermont sports 
enthusiasts. Champlain Valley Ex- 
position, Essex Junction, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. $8. Contact 878-5545. 


Whole Health Expo: Burlington 
hosts its 2nd annual Whole Health 
Expo featuring over 100 exhibits 
about health and community. 


’ Sheraton, Burlington, 9:30 a.m.-5 


p.m. Free. Contact info@Whole- 
HealthExpo.com. 


Sunday Mass: Edmundite Campus 
Ministry holds its weekly Mass. St. 
Michael’s chapel, 11 a.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2333. 


Closer- Dinner and Show: The Cat- 
alyst Theater Company performs 
Patrick Marber’s drama about four 
people. Fynn Center. Waterfront 
Theater, Burlington, 4 p.m. $10 and 
up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Sunday Mass: Edmundite Campus 
Ministry holds its weekly Mass. 

St. Michael’s chapel, 7 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2333. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan’s 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-Flynn: 


Del The Funky Homosapien: From 
Oakland California, this artist 

has released two records. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington, 9 p.m. 
$18 in advance, $20 day of show. 
Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


Simpatico: This band is opened 

by Evilhero, formed in June. Club 
Metronome, Burlington, 9. p.m.- 2 
a.m. $3, 21 and older, $8, 18-20 ~ 
years old. Contact 865-4563. 


Mi Yard Reggae Night With DJs 
Big Dog and Demus: Every Sunday 
night features Mi Yard Reggae 
Night for those 21 and older. 
Nectar’s, Burlington, 10 p.m. Free 
Contact 658-4771. 


ONDAY/22 


Résumé Workshop: Students learn 
how to create a résumé. Alliot, Ver- 
mont Room, 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2547. 





- 
Counselor-in-Residence: Students _ 
not feeling their best stop in for 
counseling. Alliot, Stained Glass 
Room, 6-8 p.m. Free. Contact 
dkells@smcvt.edu. ; 


G. Love and Special Sauce: This 
trio from. Philadelphia incorpo- 
rates hip-hop, funk, psychedelic 
and blues into its songs. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington, 9 p.m. 
$20. Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


The Grift: This Burlington band is 
opened by Stepanian. Nectar’s, 


Burlington, 9:p.m. Free, 24 and 


older, $5, 18-20 years old. Contact 
658-4771. 





Street Safety for Women: Profes- 
sor Laurie Shover teaches basic 
techniques to use in a threatening 
situation. Sutton Fire and Rescue 
Station, 12:30-2 p.m., 3-4:30 p.m., 
5-6:30 p.m. Free. Contact 654- 
2667. 


Peace Corps Presentation: 
Students learn about Peace Corps — 
time lines, the application process, 
and the two-year commitment. 
Alliot, Vermont Room, 6:30-8 p.m. 
Contact 654-2547. 


Analog Planet: This funk, jazz, 
electronic, indie-rock trio is opened 
by The Roys band. Nectar’s, 
Burlington, 9 p.m. Free, 24 and 
older, $5, 18-20 years old. Contact 
658-4771. 


G. Love to perform at Higher Ground 


Photo eigen Ground 
G. Love and Special Sauce will perform at 9 p.m. on Monday, Oct. 
22 in the Higher Ground Ballroom. 
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New additions to men’s and women’s ice hockey 


Teams gain assistant coaches who played for Div. I schools, hoping to aid in improving upcoming season 


By Courteney McDonnell 
Staff Writer 


The men’s and women’s ice 
hockey teams have already begun 
preparing for their seasons. The 
teams have yet to hit the ice and 
instead, have been focusing on 
dry land training. Both the men’s 
and women’s head coaches, Chris 
Davidson and Chris Donovan 
gave positive outlooks on their 
upcoming seasons and the newly 
hired assistant coaches. 

Kristen Norris, a University 
of Vermont graduate and Brian 
Bova, a UMass Lowell gradu- 
ate, both played Division I hock- 
ey during their collegiate years. 
Their experience has already 

“proven beneficial to the St. Mi- 
chael’s coaches and players. 

Senior captain Leslie Pom- 
poni said she has noticed Norris’s 
coaching abilities. 

“In the first week she’s al- 
ready taught us a lot,” Pomponi 
said. 

Brian Bova, who worked for 
the UMass Lowell hockey pro- 
gram last year, is making a simi- 
lar impact on the men’s program. 

“Coach Bova has made a 
great impression on all of the 
guys,” junior Bryan Dodge said. 
“He brings a positive attitude and 
a lot of energy to the team. He’s 
gone out of his way to get to know 
all of the guys and has definitely 
gained our trust and respect.” _ 


Although St. Michael’s ath- 


letics are one division lower than 
what Bova and Norris are used 
to, their expectations have not 
changed. | 

“It’s still the game of hock 


Field hocke 








Photo Courtesy of Kristen Norris 
Women’s assistant coach Kristen Norris in action 
when she played for the University of Vermont. 


ey,” Bova said. 

Although he’s looking for- 
ward to coaching during intense 
games and hoping for a winning 
season, Bova’s main focus lies 
within the present. 

“1’m a firm believer in one 
day at a time,” Bova said. 

Kristen Norris’s views are on 


_ par with her Division I training as 


well. 

“T’m really expecting a lot 
out of our team this year,” Norris 
said. “I expect us to be the hardest 
working team in the league.” 


Norris brings 

the high expectations of a, Divi- 
sion I team to our program, Pom- 
poni said. 

Although the new coaches 
are recent graduates, it has not 
been a negative factor, team 
members say. Players of both the 
men’s and women’s teams agreed 
that, being student-athletes them- 


_ selves, Norris and Bova can relate, 


to the players. 

“Tt’s definitely easier to re late 
to him because he’s young and he 
was in the same position a few 
years ago that we are in now,” 





Photo Courtesy of Brian Bova 


Men’s assistant coach Brian Bova skating when he 
played for UMass Lowell. 


Dodge said. 

Only one year out of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Norris dis- 
cussed how she still remembers 
what it means to be a student- 
athlete. 

“P’ve done everything that I 
put them through in dry land, so 
I feel their pain, but I also know 
and continue to remind them of 
the benefits,” Norris said. | 

Chris Donovan, head coach 
of the women’s hockey team, had 
heard positive remarks from other 
coaches before hiring Norris. 

“T could not have hired a bet- 
ter person and coach for the job,” 


he said. “Her level of maturity 
even though she is in her first sea- 
son of coaching is amazing.” 

Chris Davidson, the new 
head coach of the men’s hockey 
team, related his team to his own 
family. 

“You have a vision, and now 
you have the chance to mold it,” 
Davidson said. He-and Bova are 
likely to learn from each other 
this season, Davidson added. 

“He'll teach me things with 
video stuff, and I'll teach him 
things about recruiting,’ David- 
son said. 

The pair will also be able to 
work separately with the players. 

“He can do one thing, while I 
do another,” Davidson said. 

As far as challenges go, Bova 
possesses a strong outlook. “My 
focus is on the here and now,” he 
said. 

With an emphasis on the 
team as individuals, Bova said 
he would like “to figure out how 
each player is different and how 
to get the most potential out of 
each player.” 

Both coaches agreed that 
their welcoming to the St. Mi- 
chael’s community has been an 
encouraging experience. Bova 
and Norris are looking forward 
to their upcoming seasons and to 
growing as coaches. 

“Pm really enjoying St. 
Mike’s,” Norris said. “I couldn’t 
have picked a better place to be- 
gin my coaching career.” 

Bova agreed and added, “if 
I’m coaching, it’s a good day.” 
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Men’s lacrosse preseason training in full swin 


Team travels to Canada during Columbus day break to play McGill University, defeating them 9-6. 


By David Walsh 
Staff Writer 


The fall season brings 
changes such as the color of the 
leaves, cooler temperatures and a 
new sports calendar. But the new 
sports calendar doesn’t usually 
include lacrosse unless you live 
in Canada. 

The St. Michael’s men’s la- 
crosse team does not usually be- 
gin its season until the second 
semester of the school year. How- 
ever, the team has already begun 
preseason training sessions and 
scrimmages. 

During the Columbus Day 
break, when most students. re- 
treated back to their hometowns, 
the lacrosse team headed north of 
the border to play McGill Univer- 
sity. 

Even though the St. Michael’s 
team hasn’t had as much time to- 
gether as McGill, Schimoler said 
the team is ready to go. 

St. Michael’s defeated McGill 
9-6, with senior captain Mark 
Agostinelli scoring three goals 
and sophomore Charlie Niznan- 
sky adding another three to the 
St. Michael’s tally. 

McGill University is located 
in Montreal, Canada, and unlike 
the United States, its lacrosse sea- 
son is held during the fall., 

In Canada, the lacrosse sea- 
son is played as a fall sport start- 
ing in mid-August, St. Michael’s 
head Coach Paul Schimoler said. 

Schimoler is entering his 

- fifth season as head coach of the 
team with this year’s senior class 
being his first class of recruits. 

McGill is a highly competi- 
tive team with an overall record 
of 6-1, but Schimoler said that 
even though McGill will have had 
more practice and contests, both 
teams are comparable in their 
abilities and skill level. 

“The team only graduated 
three players from last year’s 
squad, which went 7-2 in their 
conference and 9-7 overall,” Schi- 
moler said of his team. 

The team used to play in a 
fall tournament at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute but the tour- 
nament was cancelled this year. 
The game with McGill replaced 
the cancelled RPI tournament 
this season. Schimoler is attempt- 
ing to build a more competitive 
schedule because. the team itself 
is getting more competitive. 

The team returns all but three 
of its players from last year’s 
squad, which has made this sea- 
son’s recruiting class the smallest 
of Schimoler’s five year stay at St. 
Michael’s. 

The team essentially stays 
the same with only one offensive 
player and two defensive players 
lost to graduation. The only real 
change is that the team is just an- 
other year older, Schimoler said. 

' “We have shuffled a couple 
of pieces of the puzzle to see how 
they fit,” Schimoler said. 

As with every team, leader- 
ship is an important factor, and 
this year’s seniors are leading the 
way for the team, Schimoler said. 

“They really know what is 


The team forms a huddle around assistant coach, Frank Abruzzini, during practice on the 300’s field. 


going on and I think that leader- 
ship and confidence shows,” he 
said. 

Mike Boerma, a senior cap- 
tain, said that the game against 
McGill was a good experience for 
the team to have early in the year. 
However, due to the scheduling of 
the game, the team ended up miss- 
ing a few days of their Columbus 
break. Many players on the team 
did not mind the shortened break, 
Boerma said. 

“Everyone was anxious to 


Senior Mike Ferrarone controls the ball during practice. 





see where we were at,’ Boerma 
said. “So everyone was ready to 
play McGill.” 

Boerma said the team did 
well. 

“Throughout the course of the 
game, our team flowed well and 
looked sharp,” Boerma said. “We 
did a good job competing against 
a seasoned team. We knew they 
were in shape and it was good to 
see that we matched up.” 

Mike Bednarz, a sophomore 
player agreed with his captain 











“Photos by Nick Briggs 


First-year Richie Dart reaches for the ball. 


that the game was a good experi- 
ence. 

“They are a pretty solid 
team,” Bednarz said. 

Boerma and Bednarz have 
confidence in the team as it con- 
tinues to train for its regular sea- 
son, which will begin during the 
second semester. 

“Tt should be a big year for 


us,” Bednarz said. “We had a lot 
of close games last season that we 
hope to win this season.” 
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ATHLETE : WEEK 


Brittany O’Brien 


| Senior | Field hockey | Stowe, Vt. | History | 





oo ee ae school. 
Why chosen: Scored the 
game winning goal 1:06 
into overtime, lifting the 
team to a 4-3 victory at 
Franklin Pierce College on 


Wednesday, Oct. 12. 


High school: Stowe High School 

Started Playing: Sixth grade. 

Favorite food: Caesar salad. 

Pre-game rituals: A few minutes of meditation. 


Post-graduation plans: Taking a year off then going to grad 


Favorite memory: Making the team as a walk-on junior year. 


Why SMC: She wanted a small school where she could play ice 
hockey. Also, she loves Vermont. 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


> Volleyball (6-13, 2-7) team ended its 
five game losing streak when it defeated 
Assumption College 3-0 on Saturday, 


Oct. 13. On Friday, Oct. 12, the team fell- 


to American International 3-2. First-year 
Emma Briscoe led the Purple Knights 
with 14 kills while Stephanie Smetana 
garnered 33 digs in the losing effort. 
Field hockey (6-10, 6-8) won its third 
straight contest over Merrimack on Sun- 
day, Oct. 14, with a score of 2-1. The team 
is now ranked fifth in the NE-10, making 
them eligible for post season play. Head 
coach Carla Hesler recorded her 100th 
victory at St. Michael’s. Senior forward 
Chelsea Kimball scored in the 50th min- 
ute on an assist from sophomore Molly 
DiMasi. Junior forward Andrea Slaven 
scored.her 17th goal of the season with 
five minutes left in the second half. Junior 
goalkeeper Jordan Smalling made two 
saves on three shots in the win. 

> Women’s tennis (5-0, 4-0) remains 
undefeated after tallying another win 
against St. Anselm on Saturday, Oct. 13. 
The Purple Knights outscored the Hawks 
9-0. 

> Men’s tennis (4-0, 3-0) continues its 
undefeated season with a win against St. 
Anselm on Saturday, Oct. 13. The men 
blanked St. Anselm 9-0. 

> Women’s soccer (8-6-2, 4-6-2) first- 
year Liz Freiberger scored her first career 
goal two minutes into overtime to guide 
the team past Assumption 2-1 on Satur- 
day, Oct. 13. Junior midfielder Sky Bryan 
assisted Freiberger on the game winning 
goal after scoring a goal of her own in the 
23rd minute. Before Saturday's game, the 
team was two points out of a playoff spot 
with three games remaining in the regular 


season. The team’s win over Assumption 
kept the team in the playoff hunt. Senior 
goalkeeper Gillian Goldman made one 
save in her second win of the season. 
b> Men’s soccer (9-3-4, 4-3-4) didn’t 
record a shot on goal in suffering a 3-0 
loss against eighth ranked Franklin Pierce 
on Saturday, Oct. 13. Franklin Pierce re- 
mains undefeated in NE-10 play this sea- 
son, despite three saves from senior Tim 
Williamson. 
> Cross country men’s and women’s 
teams both finished in second place ina 
three-team tri-meet held on campus on 
Friday, Oct. 12. On the men’s side, junior 
Matt Alexander paced the Purple Knights, 
running the eight-kilometer course in 
28:45. On the women’s side, junior Mary 
_ Lynn Denholm placed sixth overall, run- 
ning the six-kilometer track in 24:10. Also 
for the Purple Knight men, first-year Bren- 
dan Flynn placed 18th in a time of 29:27. 
First-year Scott Richter, sophomore David 
Hiltz and first-year Tyler Gillingham round- 
ed out the top five for St. Michael’s, as 
they placed 23rd, 24th and 25th out of 
32 finishers. For the Purple Knights wom- 
en, junior Rachel Baxter was 12th over- 
all, and second for Saint Michael’s, with 
a time of 25:00. Senior Courtney Richard 
and. sophomore Karyn Norwood were 
17th and 18th, and sophomore Lauren 
Fereshetian rounded out the top five for 
St. Michael’s with a 24th place finish. She 
led a pack of six straight Purple Knights 
runners. 


Statistics provided by Sports Informa- 
tion 
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WRITER 


By Amanda Pelley 





‘Tis the season 


made apple pies and the 

search for the perfect Hallow- 
een costume. Pizza businesses 
have never had busier Sunday’s 
and package stores are running 
low on Bud Light bottles. Well, at 
least in New England. 

Pats fans are thrilled to have 
just gained new running back 
Sammy Morris, who will only 
contribute more success to the 
dynasty the New England Patri- 
ots have created for themselves. 
But what’s more exciting to New 

England fans is what the Boston 
- Red Sox have been up to. 

The Sox were almost guarn- 
teed a spot to compete in the 
American League Championship 
series. The only thing that sur- 
prised Boston was that they were 
playing against the Cleveland In- 
dians, and not the Yankees, who 
fell short this year. 

It’s a sad time for those of 
you who aren’t New England 
sports fans, because at the rate 
the Red Sox and the Patriots are 
going, I can’t possibly imagine 


[= that time of year for home- 


cudasihat you'd fill your time with 


when the majority of our campus 
is rooting for their home teams. 

And for those of you who are 
still walking around campus in 
your Yankees caps, and I know 
you are out there because I’ve 
seen you, please, for your own 
good, put that logo away. 

But all this talk about the 
Red Sox reminds me of an excit- 
ing time back in 2004. 

Although I was still in high 
school eating my mother’s home 
cooked meals, our campus, and 
for that matter, New England, 
boomed with anticipation from 
those who believed it was pos- 
sible the Red Sox could win a 

- World Series. 

It all started when the Sox 
made arguably the greatest come- 
back in the history of baseball, 
sweeping their lifelong . rival, 
the New York Yankees, in the 
American League championship. 
It was difficult for fans to sleep 
at night knowing the Red Sox 
would be competing against the 
Cardinals for the title. Finally, on 


the evening of Oct. 27, 2004, the 
Red Sox broke the “Curse of the 
Bambino” by winning their first 
World Series since 1918. 

Well, are you ready for an- 
other one? The Sox just claimed 
baseball’s best record during the 
regular season by winning 96 
games. 

Not surprisingly, our campus 


_ knew how to celebrate Boston’s 


victory back in 2004 by engaging 
in wild festivities. | was shocked 
when I heard that people were 
running around naked in the quad 
to show how truly thrilled they 
were. Others lit brooms on fire in 
honor of the “sweep,” along with 
New York Yankees hats, (again, 
here is your hint Yankees fans). 
Toilet paper hung from the trees 
and people were crowd surfing. 
Our Quad was quickly trans- 
formed into a mini replica of 
1969 Woodstock . 


“The Sox just claimed 
baseball’s best record 
during the regular 
season by winning 96 
games.” 


The more eager students 
even traveled to Boston to par- 
ticipate in the Red Sox parade, 
where millions of die hard fans 
turned out to honor the team: 

Well, will our campus be 
transformed once again? My 
roommate barely knows the dif- 
ference between football and 
baseball, and she is excited about 
the upcoming series, a fresh in- 
dicator that our fans may be on 
their toes. 

This century has proven to 
be a real turn-around for New 
England sports, and the fans fi- 
nally have a reason to brag ridic- 
ulously about the teams who have 
deserved it all along. 

New England, now is the 
time to paint your faces red, 
white and blue because this could 
be the real deal once again. 


This week’s matches 

> Field hockey: Saturday, Oct. 20, at Bryant at 7 p.m. 
b> Men’s soccer: Saurday, Oct. 20, at Bentley at 2 p.m. 
Women’s soccer: Friday, Oct. 19, at Bentley at 3 p.m. 
> Volleyball: Friday, Oct. 19 at Skidmore at 4 p.m. 
Friday, Oct. 19, vs. St. Lawrence at Skidmore at 8 p.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 20 vs. Hamilton at Skidmore at 9 a.m. 
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Young blood leads women’s tennis squad 


Three first-years on the undefeated team named NE-10 Freshman of the Week 


By Kaitlyn Coakley 
Staff Writer 


The women’s tennis team is 
undefeated with a record of 4-0 
during its fall season. Three first- 
years have been named NE-10 
Freshman of the Week. 

Marybeth Ash was named 
Freshman of the Week on Sept. 
26; for her advancement in the 
semi-finals of the Women’s ITA 
at Bloomsburg University. Ash 
had four straight sets at Blooms- 
burg before she fell 2-6, 6-4, 10-7 
in the 5th round. Ash plays No. 6 
Singles and No. 3 Doubles with 
either Catherine Dalton or Jackie 
Smullen. 

Deahna Giguere, another 
first-year on the team was named 
Freshman of the Week on Sept. 
11, when she won her match in 
straight sets: 6-4, 6-1 in her 6-3 
victory. 

A week later she led her 
team to a 9-0 shutout over Plym- 
outh State, by winning singles in 
straight sets 6-0, 6-1, and winning 
doubles 8-2. Giguere was named 
Freshman of the Week for the sec- 
ond time on Sept. 18. 

“The girls went above and 
beyond our expectations of 
them,” senior Michelle Wood 
said. “I knew coming in that they 
were strong players, but not this 
strong.” 

Giguere plays No. 1 singles 
and No. 2 doubles with her part- 
ner, first-year Marran Ranks. 





Photos by Nick Briggs 


First-year Deahna Gignere's prepares to return a ball on Saturday, Oct. 
13, against St. Anselm. The team won 9-0. 


Ranks -was also named 
Freshman of the Week on Tues- 
day, Oct. 2, when she led the 
Purple Knights to a 5-4 win at the 
College of St. Rose on Saturday, 
Sept. 29. Ranks won in both No. 5 
singles and No. 2 doubles. 

“I came to St. Michael’s 
hoping to improve my game to a 
higher standard,” Giguere said. 
“The different players that I’m 
going to be seeing are going to be 
a lot better than some of the play- 
ers I’ve seen before.” 

Giguere lost her first match 
to St. Rose on Saturday, Sept. 29, 
but has not lost a match since. 


“We knew that each of the 

three girls were really elite play- 
rs,’ Cluff said. “We had really 

high expectations, but each of 
them has proven to be a lot better 
than we had thought.” 

In the spring the team lost 
three starters, Wood said. . 

Ash, Giguere, and Ranks 
have filled those holes, 
said. 


“They have brought to the 


team tremendous skill, tremen- 
dous athletic ability, and great 
enthusiasm,” Cluff said. “I think 
their enthusiasm has really af- 
ogee everyone.” 


Cluff. 





First-year Marran Ranks serves the ball on : Saturiae Oct. os: against 


St. Anselm. 


I would attribute this season’s 
success to the depth and balance 
of our team, Cluff said. 

Ash’s goals for the season are 
to stay undefeated, while improv- 
ing my game everyday, she said. 

“I am not surprised at how 
well we are doing,’ Ash said. 
“I knew when I came to St. Mi- 
chael’s that I was coming into a 
strong program. We have a lot of 
talented players.” 


The women’s tennis team is 
the only team in its conference to 
make it to the semi-finals eight 
years in a row. 

“Our goal for this season is 
to do well, and play our hardest 
and hopefully the outcome will 
be good,” Wood said. : 


‘ 





Men’s tennis remains undefeated in fall season 


Strong team chemistry and senior Players add force to this year’s season 


By Laura Hartman 
Staff Writer 


The men’s tennis team is off 
to a strong start this year with an 
undefeated record of 3-0. 

The team won against both 
Colby-Sawyer 8-1, and Le Moyne 
9-0. 

“We really put a mark on 
them,” captain Torr Terranova 
said. , 

The -team also defeated 
Southern New Hampshire Uni- 
versity 6-3, a team they had lost 
to in the past. 

This year’s success is due in 
part to the team’s strong chem- 
istry, Terranova said. The team 
didn’t lose many seniors last year 
and returned nearly all of its re- 
maining players. All the players 
know each other and play well 
together. 

“It’s just another year of 
growth,” he said. 

Head Coach Kevin Lizzo,_a 
2002 graduate of St. Michael’s, is 
in his third year of coaching. The 
program hasn’t changed since he 
played, Lizzo said. The competi- 
tion is still the same, but there are 
different teams at the top of the 
standings, he said. 

Lizzo’s experience provides 








Photo by Nick rips 


Senior captain Torr Terranova saves the ball during his match against St. Anselm on Saturday, Oct. 13. The 


team won 9-0. 


the team with the “inside tip” on 
other schools, junior Dmitri Rep 
nikov said. 


“It’s cool having a coach just" 


out of college,” Repnikov said. 
“Tt gives Lizzo a better sense of 
where we’re at. It’s not his first 
rodeo.” 

When Lizzo first came to 
St. Michael’s, the team was very 


young, consisting of mostly soph- 
omores. Now, those sophomores 
have carried their experience to 
their senior year. 

“The guys are older, play- 
ing smarter and playing better,” 
Lizzo said. 

The team did not have a pre- 
season this year because of a late 
start in making arrangements 


with the athletic office, Terranova 
said. 

The team has had a preseason 
in the past, but the fall only con- 
tains about one third of the team’s 
games, Lizzg:said. 

The possibility of a preseason 
remains open because of growing 
interest from the players, he said. 

Skills and drills worked on in 


practice are usually a follow-up — 
to the last game the team had, but _ 
the team is also working on some _ 
new things, Lizzo said. - 

Lizzo is focusing on con- 
ditioning this year. Playing for — 
coach Robert Flemming in col- 
lege taught him that conditioning 
is very important, especially for 
bigger players because they need 
to be able to react quickly on their 
feet. 

Conditioning is a more man- 
datory part of practice this year, _ 
instead of an independent activ- 
ity, Lizzo said. Lizzo is also hav- 
ing the team work on specialized 
skills. 

Practices are tighter and more. 
focused, said Repnikov. 

“We’ve been spending a lot 
of time on doubles,” he said. 

The team has two games left 
for its fall season, and will pick up 
again in the spring. 

‘Lizzo said the three teams 
they are looking to beat will be 
Merrimack, Stonehill, and Bry- 
an 

Last year, the team came in 
fifth overall in the conference. 
Lizzo aims to improve on that 
this year. 

“Maybe we can sneak in a 
four or top three,” he said. , 


- 





